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INTRODUCTION 


ho am I, and why would I write about Muhammad? I was 
ed in Tehran, Iran. I belonged to the rebel- | 
on of the 1970s which rose against the rule 


1 
of Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi—the last king of Iran. From a young i 
iment and cooperated with whoever | 


age I disliked the Iranian gover 
worked against it. In retrospect, I was just a kid and a small pawn in 
Iranian politics. The end result of our efforts was a big revolution and a 


huge loss, and the country is, for all practical purposes, gone. The effort 
to modify Iran from a monarchy to a democracy turned to an exchange 
from monarchy to theocracy. Since then, I have had a lot of time to 
reflect and to regret. And there are so many 

In 1970, I was accepted at the National 
I studied psychology, during this time, I was 
privilege of studying under the supervision of two grea 
psychologists, to whom I shall be indebted forever. 

I finished my undergraduate degree in 1975 and wa 
Te School of Economics and Political Science. I lived in Lon- 
He MARA n ana studied English, after which time I left London 

ifornia to study clinical psychology. 


born and rais 
lious generati 


“what ifs.” 

University of Iran, where 
honored and had the 
t American trained 


s accepted into 
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It was at abour this time that the Iranian revolution began. When the 
side and finish my education, 


revolution ended, I decided to put politics as 
D. and passed the state 
nd I am currently practicing 


boards in psychol- 


1 eventually received my Ph 

ogy. I later became a United States citize 

clinical neuropsychology in the United 
professor of clinical psychology at the Northeaster 
College of Medicine. Most of my daily work is diagnostic work-up of 
patients with neurological disorders. Although my Major has always been 
psychology, like many other people from Iran, I love Persian literature 
etd world history I read history books on a daily basis- 

During my childhood, 1 learned of the Prophet Muhammad's life 
superficially in religious studies classes, and Twas acquainted with some 
“or on during my undergraduate years, While working 
I had an eye-opening experience when 
sho claimed to be the Mes- 
n between these 


n, a 
J States. I am also an assistant 


n Ohio Universities 


ofhis teachings. La 
in Tehran’s psychiatric hospitals, 
1 met a couple of schizophrenic patients wl 
siah, Ic was not difficult for me to make the connectio 
patients’ behaviors and what I knew of the behaviors of the prophets. 
However, with more experience and more education, I realized that a 
schizophrenic patient does not have the ego strength to rolerate without 
decompensation the stressors that Muhammad tolerated on his road to 
becoming a prophet. I decided then that someday, when T had enough 
knowledge and time, I would study Muhammad's personality in depth, 
to explore the existence of any psychopathology. 

In 1995, I took a detour from practicing clinical psychology to 
clinical neuropsychology. This detour required additional training, 
including a two-year postdoctoral study at the New York University’s 
branch of the Fielding Institute. This course of study provided me with 


the additional knowledge that I needed regarding the workings of the 


human brain. 

While studying the topic of seizure disorder, I came across a nine- 
teenth-century book called The Blot upon the Brain. In this book, there 
was a section in which the author discussed the possibility that the 


prophet Muhammad suffered from seizure disorder. I began to wonder 


XVII 


e have a 
jad used to make such claims. As som! n 
y add to 
jscredit Islan the how 


I assumed thart tl 


„author ; i 

uie y will some 

pee ii they di x i 

7 w he author's hypothesis 
„ir own religion, 

an article written by Frank 

Vuhammad the Prophet of 

ir rewarde 


hat 


ejudice. 
v research and soon found 
p did o T erential Diagnosis ofthe I 

he article did not answer my questions, : 
rhe direerion of other early Islamic sources tha 
tudy. Í decided that the time had come to study 
Islam and to educat 


ne mar 


ca" Although © 
e myself on Muhammad, 


Isoon learned that the people who 
a » thar they were witnessing history 
preserve his teachings. Ín later 
rote his biography in detail; these biographies, 

dations of Islamic theology: 


make up th 


be able to know Muhammad, I had to have 


poe if I was going © 
ess to these ancient books- ERTE 
4 Some of the books thar I needed were avat able in 
1. The Quran, which is the holy book of Islam we will discuss the 
i uran in much more detail in the course of this book). 
Ds Sirat Rasul Allah, the most famous of biographies of Mohammad 
originally written by Ibn Ishaq (born 4.0. 704 and died A.D. 767), 
his book was edited and revised by Ibn Hisham (died, A.D. 833 
or A.D. 828) 
(died a.D. 892). 


3, Al Sahih by Al-Bukhari 
Fortunately a couple of these original sources of Islam were available 
in my native tongue of Persian: 


1. Al-Tabari’ 14 volumes on the history of Islam (died 


A.D. 839) 
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2. Al-Moghazi, by Al Waghedy (died a.D. 823). 


I was also fortunate to find all nine volumes of Al- Trbaghar Al. 


cobra by Ibn Saad (died A.D. 845), written in Arabic. However, since 
my knowledge of the Arabic language is barely functional, 1 collected 
what I found to be useful in these volumes and sent them to interna- 
tional translation centers for proper translation into English. (I kept the 
translators blind as to what I was doing.). Since I have some knowledge 
of Turkish, I collected some of the material that I needed from books 
written in that language. 

Along with these original sources, I was also able co obtain a 29- 
volume interpretation of the Quran in Persian written by one of the 
contemporary ayatollahs in Iran (Ayatollah Nasser Makarem Shirazi). 

The combination of these references provided me with the funda- 
mental knowledge of Muhammad's life, the Quran, and Islam. I also 
read most of the contemporary books—pro and against Islam—that 
I could find in English and Persian to have a better understanding of 

current analyses of Muhammad's life and Islam. 

While researching the life of Muhammad, I studied seizure disorders 
and their impact on human religiosity. Once the project was reasonably 
completed, I presented the topic to the department of neuropsychology 
of New York University, The response was positive and humbling. Up 

to that point, my intention had been only to print a research article in a 
psychology journal. However, my colleagues encouraged me to expand 


the writings and publish them in a book form. 
Sword and Seizure is the final product of this research. While writing 


this book, I had the opportunity to read many books and articles both 
for and against Muhammad. The pro-Islam books have a tendency to 
be too nice, minimizing the problems in Muhammad’s life and attribute 
abilities to him that he never had or claimed to have. Some of these books 
are so far-fetched that they are totally contradictory to Muhammad’s 
teachings (e.g., Bahar Alanvar by Majlesi). The books written against 
slam are mostly insulting and biased, as they disregard Muhammad's 
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INTRODUCTION 


ributes and concentrate on his deficits (e.g, Muslim 
Goldziher and Sketches from Eastern History by Noldeke). 
mmon denominator in both sides is a total disregard of 
ad—why a small-time merchant would pick up 


extraordinary att 


Srudies by 
Howeven # ee) 
fMuhamm: é 
e a task, and why was he able to do it. 
such a his book, I have used the rules of research in psychology to analyze 
In this al 


ad and to provide logical answers to the questions surround- 
Muham? In attempting to achieve this goal, I have done my best to 
ing his life oa and I have tried not to permit my own thoughts and 
a gupie into the picture, except on those occasions in which 
pit ‘ously known and felt that I had to report 
Į discovered jssues not previously 
npo an a books were used in learning abo 
Alehough nln reporting of my main arguments to the original 
deliberately ies and oided controversial and recent writings. The 
ae were mostly used to report well known histori- 


ut Muhammad, Í 


contem) 


cal events. 


During the course ofwriting of the book, I felt that it was important 


to include some information on the neuropsychological aspects of seize 
disorder to provide the reader with adequate information regarding the 
effects of seizure disorder on a person's behavior, However, since put- 
ting such a chapter in the middle of a psychohistory book would create 
a breakdown on the flow of information, I decided to put that section 
at the end of the book as an appendix I have tried to make that part 
of the book as simple as I could. However, I confess that it still is a bit 


hard to read. The rest of the book is in “black and white” and up to the 


reader to make his or her conclusions. 
One note on the translations used in this book: Since many of the 


quotes that I have used were brought from Arabic, I tried to report 
these quotations in both English and Arabic to reduce any possibility 
of misinterpretation. As previously mentioned, the translations were 
made by international language centers that were blind to my study. 
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These translations have also been independently reviewed by variou 
individuals whose native tongue is Arabic. ° 

It should be noted that the copies of the original sources of Islam 
that were available to me were all twentieth century reprints, and they 
are recorded in the bibliography for future references. 
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CHAPTER J] 
e 


THE TIME OF 
IGNORANCE 


e raids on the enemy, on our neighbor and on our 


Our business is to mak e 
find none to raid but a brother! 


wun brother, in case we. B 
—Hitti 1996 


oused in the Topkapi Museum in Istanbul is a thin-bladed 


sword called al-gadib that resembles a rod. Inscribed in 
he words: “There is no god but God, 


Muhammad .” Muhammad believed himself to 
be the messenger of God. But was he, or wasn’t he? I do not believe that 
herefore the purpose of this book is co provide support for 
careful historical examination of the evidence can explain 
havior of people such as Muhammad who claim to be 


silver on its side are t 


the messenger of God. . 


he was, and t 
the idea that 
the unusual 


prophets of God. 
Human history is filled with thousands of people from many dif- 


ferent cultures who have made such grandiose claims. Today’s science 
hat most of these “prophets” were suffering from severe 


has revealed t 
psychiatric problems—mental health professionals in psychiatric hospi- 


tals often encounter these individuals. Most of these self-styled prophets 


P ia tis 
were not successful in their endeavors to set themselves up as prophets 
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of God. Muhammad, however, 


i changed the shape of human hi 
Let’s look back and see how this a E 


happened. 
ARABIA AT THE TIME OF MUHAMMAD 


A historical examination of the Prophet Muhammad must begin in the 
time before his entry onto the world stage. The rough and tumultuous 
setting into which Muhammad was born and raised did much to shape 
his personality and later formed the religion of Islam. The time before 
Muhammad’s life-changing interaction with God in the cave of Hira 
is known to historians as Jahiliyah, which literally means “the Time 
of Ignorance.” It was the time before the world knew the truths that 
Muhammad would one day reveal. 


THE LAND OF ARABIA 


The Arabian Peninsula is a large, rectangular landmass in southwestern 
Asia. It comprises some three million square kilometers, an area roughly 

10 times the size of modern Italy. The northern end of the peninsula 
borders the Syrian Desert. The Tigris and Euphrates rivers flow to its 
northeast. The Persian Gulf joins the Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean 
at the Peninsula’s northeast, eastern and southern tips. The Red Sea is 
to the west. 

The Arabian Peninsula is divided into three geographical sections: 
the western section, known as Hejaz (from which Muhammad came); 
the eastern section, called Najd (home to the peninsula’s largest desert, 
Rub’ Al-Khali); and the southern section, Yemen. Hejaz extends from 
Yemen up the western side of the peninsula to the current Jordanian 

border. This land has always been rocky, dry and generally inhospitable. 
Its greatest claim to fame is the two cities that so drastically shaped 
Muhammad’s life and religion: Mecca and Medina. 
For a land mass surrounded by so much water, Arabia itself has 
precious little to spare and lacks fresh water lakes or rivers. The Middle 
East, and the Arabian Peninsula in particular, has always had an arid 
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jimate in which water was more precious than gold. Large portions 
elima 


f the country are completely without water. Much of the peninsula is 
ol 


abited desert, the largest of which is Rub’ Al-Khali (the “Empty 


uninh; 7 - 
Quarter”). Even today, not more than 22 million people live in the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

However, despite its lack of water, the Arabian Peninsula is not 


shout riches. In Muhammad's day wealth came from gold, silver, 
Ya recious stones. But the average citizen of the country had little 
5 jk Arabs, whether nomadic or stationary, typically scratched out 
a nd precarious existence with the aid of camels, horses, birds, 
a 


dogs, lizards, and ostriches. 


MECCA AND THE KAABA 

Today, Mecca is also one of the most populous cities in Hejaz, with 
about 150,000 people who call it home. The city sits just 900 feet above 
sea level and is hidden from distant view by surrounding mountains. 
Some scientists believe that Mecca sits in the middle of the world’s worst 
al climate. Since the land is so salty, it is completely unfit for 


geographic e 
Perhaps it is fortunate for Mecca that early on it became a 


agriculture. 
focal point for tribal religion and commerce. 

Many myths have grown up around this famed city. Some claim 
that Mecca was founded by the prophet Noah, and others claim that the 
prophet Abraham developed it. Though there is no historical evidence 
for either claim, the belief persists that Abraham himself was the builder 
of Mecca’s most famous landmark, the Kaaba. 

Deep in the heart of a Moslem, there is no sight more sacred than 
the Kaba. The Kaaba, which literally means “cube,” is a square building 
made of granite that is located in the center of Mecca near the sacred 
spring of Zamzam. The Kaaba was built to house one of the most pre- 
cious artifacts of the ancient Bedouin tribes of the area—the “Black 
Stone,” a meteorite approximately four feet long anda foot wide—which 
is said to have been placed in the cube by Abraham. Although it is not 
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known when the meteorite may have hit the earth, the spectacle of the 
fiery rock descending from the heavens undoubtedly had a major impact 
on the superstitious population. 

It is a common human practice that most people like to associate 
themselves with success. So it is no wonder that some modern Iranian 
historians believe that the Iranians built the original Kaaba. A similar 
Kabaa exists in Iran; it is known as the Kaaba of Zartosht, a reference to 
the prophet of Zoroastrian religion of pre-Islamic Iran. Since it is known 
that Arabia was periodically under the rule of Iranians, the idea of an 
Iranian-built Kaaba in Mecca is not terribly far-fetched (Abbasi 2002), 
Hindus make a similar claim; there is a claim by Indian historians that 
there was a gold dish hung inside the Kaaba, with “a reference to a king 
Vikramaditya ‘which proves beyond doubt’ thar the Arabian Peninsula 
formed a part of his Indian Empire” (PN. Oak 2003). Whoever the 
original craftsmen were, it is probable that the Kaaba was modified by 
various peoples over the course of history in order to accommodate their 


particular faiths and worship needs. 
As the region’s most holy shrine, the Kaaba became home toa variety 


of treasured artifacts. Some 360 idols or effigies of the gods—one for 
each day of the Sumerian religion’s calendar and five for the days for 
pilgrimage (aj) —were housed inside the building. People came from 
across the peninsula to walk around the shrine, enjoy the sanctuary of its 
violence-free zone, and pay homage to the stone and the idols brought 


there for safekeeping. 


RELIGIONS IN MECCA 

While the pagans made up the largest religious group in Mecca during 
Jahiliyah, they were by no means a cohesive group. The variations of pa- 
ganism represented were many and complex. A large number of ancient 
Arabs turned their eyes skyward for objects of worship. The well-known 
Arab historian Kalbi, in his 10-volume epistle on che subject, writes that 
the tribe of Bani Malih worshipped the sinns (or demons); the Tribe of 
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the tribe of Tamiam worshipped the dabran, 
Laman worshipped the Greek goddess 
obhani 1994, 1:43). 

dols, which they adored and 
h gold and silver and hung 
decision was made, the 


{the sun; 


«worshipped 
ome the tribe of 


f five stars; ao 
auster, i Tey worshipped Sohail (S 


the 
us; and Š 
ba e pagans created 2 multitude of i 
he pagans s 
corated these images WIt 


de 
feared. They ings. Before any major 
ih i ee ancient tea leaf ritual. After 


ted these idols in a sort © 
e worshipper plucked an answer froma 
reading either “yes” or “no.” Ir was not unusual 
ifices and bow to his idols many times 
from their idols, they gathered 
desert altars. More often, 
n honor for a 


il con: 
vorbi PP ion of the idol, th 


rvings, 
in co bring sacr! 


d constructed temporary 
into battle. It was a 


the tribal idols. 
onsidered superior to all oth- 
d Uzzah. Mecca’s major tribe, the Ghouraish, 
ed ak ae the three daughters of God, and their exalted 
Pa afforded them special treatment. A shrine of beautiful white stones 
was erected to Lat in the city of Taief, Manat, the goddess of fortune 
and future, was enshrined in Qudayd. The most popular of them all, 
ty and powerful”), which was 


however, was the shrine of Uzzah (“might 
located in the famous village of Nakhleh located somewhere between 


Mecca and Medina. 
Idols weren’t the only sacre 


| scones an ; 
ght along on trips and 
be chosen to help bear 
nt idols that were c 


beautiful 
idols were bro 


person just to ; 
Three of the ancie! 


d items in the lives of these ancient 


people. In addition to worshipping the idols themselves and the various 
it was not unusual for tribal people of the day to find 
dust and wood. With so many 
ty of 


heavenly bodies, 
religious significance in stones, dates, 
different families and tribes paying homage to such a wide varie 
idols (and even household gods), it is not surprising that tempers often 
flared between peoples in the name of religion. Tribal wars and major 
bloodshed were not uncommon. It was a time of uneasy faith. 

In addition to the various pagan tribes, other world religions were 


also represented in Arabia during Jahiliyah. The people of Persia (to the 
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northeast of the peninsula in current Iran) were Zoroastrian, posse 
ing their own bible (Avesta) and prophet (Zartosht, or Databases 
the Greek called him and as popularized by Nietzsche), Arabic Gina 
to the northeast absorbed some of this religious culture, but many 
remained skeptical of the major religious systems and clung fiercely to 
their independence. 

Commerce with Byzantium also brought early Christianity to the 
region (Armstrong 1992). Some of the tribes in Arabia had absorbed 
the monotheistic teachings of the prophet Abraham, whom they called 
Hanaffiya. Additionally, Judaism was practiced in Arabia, and many 
Jewish practices were adopted even by non-Jews. Historians have found 
that Arabic people of various faiths incorporated Jewish ceremonies and 
fasting into their daily religious lives. 

It has been suggested that the cause of the revengeful fights of Ja- 


hiliyah was the belief that at death the soul departed the body in the 


form of an owl-like creature known as Hameh. Once freed from the 
body, the Hameh was believed to sit next to its departed host and wail 


mournfully, After burial, the tomb became home to the disenfranchised 
Hameh. Although the Hameh might occasionally leave the tomb to col- 
lect information on its living relatives, it would typically spend a peaceful 


eternity watching over its former host—thac is, unless the host had died 
d murder meant the Hameh was forced 


of unnatural causes. Unavenge 
demanding the blood of the killer. Since only revenge 


erween tribes and smaller family 
d could last for centuries. To 
ter of honor. Tribal lead- 
d preserve the 


to scream forever, 
would quiet the raging Hameh, wars bi 
groups (clans) were constant and bitter anı 


ancient Arabs, war was a fact of life and a mati 
ers were expected to keep vendettas in order to prove an 
tribe’s honor and respect (Sobhani 1994, 1:46). 


MEDINA 


The other significant city in Hejaz (and t 
Medina. Originally called Yathreb, Medin: 


o the life of Muhammad) was 
a was the next largest city t0 
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however, the improved climate and soil made 

ly sound. Hence, it enjoyed a relatively hospi- 
more plentiful water. 

Mecca and Medina 


Unlike Mecca, 
agricultural 
boasting many an oasis and 
ulated by various Arabic tribes, 
le from outside the peninsula, particularly from 
hat the Messiah would come to the Arabian 
d to Mecca or Medina. (The Ro- 


Mecca. 
Medina more 
rable climate, 

Though first po} 
began to attract peop! 


nearby Syria. Believing t 
Peninsula, some Jewish tribes relocate: 

n conquest of their homeland in the first and second centuries A-D. 
mai 


was an added incentive to move.) These Jewish tribes often had Arabic 
names, and although the most significant of them stayed in Medina, 
other lesser Jewish tribes eventually spread throughout the peninsula. 
In time, a hierarchy of servitude emerged. For example, Arabic tribes 
native to Yathreb, such as the Ous and Khazraj, ended up working for 


the transplanted Jewish farmers and merchants. 


YEMEN 


To the south of Hejaz sits 
Yemen was a famous region in the ancient world. The 


is said to have hailed from the capital city of Yemen, now known as 
Sana'a. Yemen was an Arabic success story: Advanced methods of ir- 
rigation and agriculture gave rise to greater wealth, which, in turn, 
made larger and more ornate buildings possible. Even today, the castles 
and fine architecture found throughout Yemen are a testimony to its 
historical significance. Yemen became a popular area for many tribes, 
who brought with them their various religions: paganism, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Zoroastrianism. The diversity sparked wars, making 
the region well known for its instability. 

f Although the major powers outside the peninsula courted the leaders 
ina oe region's ports, farms and more sophisticated culture 
The face A a pi these powers to attempt to conquer ‘Arabia. 
polly sei most of the region was dry and unfriendly, 

ribes who drifted through the deserts in search of 


Yemen. Largely because of its access to water, 
Queen of Sheba, 
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THE PERSIAN Gulf 


The Persian Gulf is a body ofw. 
of the Arabian Peninsula to th Ree extends from the eastern ed 
theses bf Amman and E Sa trait of Hormous, where it flows ie 
the ancient Greek name for Ber Ea The Gulf takes its title from 
Pars,” the most dominant Aryan a means “Land of the 
Because of poor navigational systems and anne oy i 
merchants preferred to travel on land as much eet te oe 
shortcut through the Persian Gulf as vital then Ks a pa 
ifane bra Reeth s it is now. Spices and 
woda had to be ee S an Sik —— 
d igh the Strait of Hormous to what is 
now the city of Basra on the northwest tip of the Gulf, From there, goods 
could be taken by caravan through Iran to Syria and into the west. It 
was a lucrative business for Arab tribes, many of whom were hired in a 
protective capacity for the caravans. 

Then, as now, the Persian Gulf was strategic. Not only was it an 
important route for transport, but its warm, shallow waters also provided 
an excellent breeding ground for pearls. Although it was dangerous and 
difficult work, pearl diving provided a major source of revenue for ie 
Gulf region. Today, the gulfisland of Bahrain remains one of the word's 
best pearl hunting grounds. Most of the region’s rich oil reservoirs lie 
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THE CAMEL — 
ore significant to ancient Arabian life 


Gra apna aal about 2,000 years before the 
3 e camel’s ability to store water and traverse the 
eed (not to mention its milk, a mainstay of the 
Camels are not casual 


hey drink slowly, but 


than the camel, w 
time of Muhammad. Th 


deserts at tremendous sp Š 
nomadic diet) made the nomadic life possible. 


drinkers like horses or cattle or even humans—t) 
they deliberately consume enormous quantities of water. Camels then 
preserve this water in their blood, which allows them to travel up to 
10 days without drinking, In addition to storing warer in their blood, 
camels also keep a reserve supply in their stomachs, (Water is not stored 
in the hump as is sometimes thought; however, the hump is composed 
of fatty tissue, which provides the camel with a source of calories for 
long desert journeys.) 
Even today, desert vi 
Spach Teei ere inane i is of the camel's 
occasion drunk water from a camel's 4 Gi ch S 
either an old camel is killed or oe k ii nee ie TE oreng 
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it vomit water, If the camel has been watered within a day o 
the liquid is tolerably drinkable” (Hitti 1996). Times eo a 
dependency ofman on the camel does not. Many camels have aa P3 
lives of their human traveling companions in this way. ij 
Without the camel, the desert could not be conceived of as a habit- 
able place. It is the nomad’s nourisher, his vehicle of transportation, and 
his medium of exchange. The dowry of the bride, the price of blood, 
the profit of gambling, and the wealth of a sheikh—all are compuned 
in terms of camels. The camel is the Bedouin’s constant companion, 
his alter ego and his foster parent. He drinks its milk instead of water, 
which he spares for the cattle; he feasts on its flesh; he covers himself 
with its skin; he makes his tent of its hair. He uses its dung as fuel and 
its urine as a hair tonic and medicine (when used as shampoo, it leaves 
an odor on the hair corresponding co perfume; when used on the face, 
it provides a layer of oil serviceable as a protection against insect bites). 
To the Bedouin, the camel is more than “the ship of the desert”; it is 
the special gift of Allah (Hitti 1996). 
Without camels, life for man in the desert would have been just 
about nonexistent. Before the domestication of the camel, most Arabs 


were forced to endure a stationary existence, which (depending on their 


particular location and access to water) could be extraordinarily difficult, 


if not impossible. 


FARMING TRIBES AND THE GHAZW 


Nor all ancient Arabs were nomadic. Some were able to establish and 
maintain small farms. It has been postulated that nomadic tribes were 
“followed step by step by pioneering farmers who settled in the oases and 
(Armstrong 1992). Nomadic and farming 


...made the desert bloom” 
nce, Some nomads, who 


tribes established a tenuous mutual dependen 
more skillful warriors, would provi 
a portion of the harvest. These desert 


madic tribes who accepted as a matter 


were generally de protection and 
foreign goods in exchange for 
farms could easily fall prey to no! 
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che raiders were not robbing members of thei 

The raid or ghazw (corrupted into “razzia ) 
form of brigandage, is raised by the economic and 
desert life to the rank of a national institution. It 
structure of Bedouin pastoral society. 


ey could raid the camps or h i 
owned upon among the tribes, p! 


bers of their own clan or tribe. 
, otherwise considered a 


{ social conditions of 
lies at the base of the 
In desert land, where 
raiding is one of the 


ofcourse that 
impunity. Ral 


economi 
the fighting mood is a c 
few manly occupations. 
pest described in these two verses: 
enemy, on our neighbor and on our own brother, 


to raid but a brother!” (Hitti 1996). 


'hronic mental condition, 
Christian tribes, too, practiced it. Such life is 


“Our business is to make raids on the 
in case we find none 


‘According to the rules of the game—ghaziv was a sort of national 


uld be shed except in cases of extreme ne- 


sport—no blood sho 
extent to keep down the 


cessity. Ghazw does help to a certain 
number of mouths to feed, though it does not actually increase 


the sum total of available supplies. A weaker tribe or a sedentary 
settlement on the borderland could buy protection by paying 


tribute to the stronger tribe. (Hitti 1996) 


STATUS OF WOMEN 
Without clan protection, the life of an individual Arab was worthless. 
At the same time, the existence of the tribe was dependant on the total 
number of existing men. A person who had many brothers and male 
cousins would automatically have more power within the clan than 
one who did not, and the same held true for a clan or a tribe. This 
is e pri y H 
; i primary reason for the preference of having a son rather than a 

laughter; i il i 
i i Ty were assets for the family, clan, and tribe; girls were a 

ability. This fact, one is stil 

; ‘act, one way or another, is still crue among people o! 
Middle East. one 

Tf the life iff 
oe e of Arab men was difficult, the life of the average ancient 
oman must have bi 
een cl 
close to unbearable, A woman was 
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considered a man’s belonging and could be traded, bought, or sold 
the will of her husband. Although a man had to agree to i 7 fe 
wife should he ever decide to leave her, most could avoid Near : 
by accusing the woman of infidelity. Violence and battery was zeo 
common way for a man to get rid of his wife without paying. 
Women were perceived as “pots” for the carrying of fetuses and did 
nor stand to inherit anything from their husbands. On the contrary, a 
man’s son would inherit his wives upon his death and could do with 
them what he wished. Widows who wanted to remarry had to pay off 
their former husband’s son for the privilege. Even cattle were prized 
more highly than women, since cattle tended to retain their value with 
age. Female infants were buried alive at times so that the family did not 


have to deal with them. 


THE MURUWAH 


Arab men prided themselves on their ability to be good warriors. Their 
actions were ruled by a sort of ancient Arab chivalry, known as muru- 
wah, which prompted them to take vengeance on enemics, patiently 

he tribe's weakest members. Although 


endure suffering, and protect t! 
translated by English scholars as “manliness,” in Arabic 


tensive, Each tribe prided itself on 
which was believed to be inherited 


muruwabisofien 
its meaning is more complex and e: 
its own special brand of muruwah, 


by blood (Armstrong 1992). 

‘Ancient Arabs had their own set of scruples. On the whole, history 
shows them to have been an honest and straightforward people, true co 
their word, and willing to fight and die to protect their clans, families, 


and beliefs, Horseback riding was a favorite activity. They were coura- 
tribes typically 


d ruthless in conquest, In war, winning 
gings, and 


ated enemies, confiscated their beloni 
git less likely that 


geous in battle an 


decapitated their defea 
aves of their women and children, thus mal 
a vengeful attack. 


made sl. 


they themselves would later fall victim to 
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ARABIC DIET 


c diet was as rough an: 
rce of 
ds and grasshoppers were del 
ch supplements as 


the most desired 


d precarious as the rest of their lives. 


f nutrition, as were the desert animals 


The Arabi 
icacies. From 


Camel milk was a stable sou 


they managed to hunt. Lizar 
the farming Arabs, nomadic people could obtain su 


“nes and wheat for making bread. Dates were one of 
foods in the Middle East and could also be obtained from palm trees, 


the greatest gift of the desert. 


COMMERCE 
Among the Bedouin tribes, even bitter enemies would lay down their 


arms and do business together in Mecca, where ancient Arabs had devised 
“brilliant arrangement to encourage trade. Drawing on the sacredness of 
‘he Kaaba, the house of the gods, fighting was forbidden in or around the 
sacred site, In addition, fighting ceased for four months out of the year 
across Arabia so that tribes could safely travel ro Mecca to pay homage 


to their favorite idols and buy and sell goods. The practice was so deeply 


ingrained among ancient Arabs that the prophet Muhammad eventually 


incorporated some of these ideas and rituals into his own teachings. 

But nor all Arabs were content to be kept on their peninsula, al- 
ternately trading and fighting amongst themselves. Some g ed across 
the border into Persia and Byzantium and, wanting what they saw, 
eventually left the peninsula to plunder and pillage their richer northern 
eine When chased, the tribes (who were accustomed to life in the 
Bie se lich = piss the most inhospitable areas 

d Rome kired Arab ribes tø live În their 

ab tribes re ei iti 
e e Uhrig 
a rabs, (These tribes, 


Both Persia 
to protect them aga 
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the Persian Emperor, Khosro II (also known as Khosro Parviz) ki 

leader of the tribe protecting Hiran. Persia quickly lost the tiled the 
of the Arabian tribes, leaving their border cities vulnerable eine 
forces. Historians believe that this one event helped pave the way forte 
rapid expansion of the religion of Islam just a few years later, i 


TRAVEL 
Trade routes, rough and difficult as they were, eventually became ancient 
roads. Taking a trade caravan across such roads necessitated a great deal 
of preparation. Of course, travelers had to carry an ample supply of water 
packed on top of camels. They often also brought horses, which were 
faster and useful for fighting should the need arise. Depending on their 
origins and familiarity with the region, caravans typically relied on local 
guides to traverse the huge, empty expanses of sand. Such caravans might 
require their own security forces, which varied from just a few armed 
men to a force of several tribes. Only those who had spent their lives in 
the desert had even the slimmest chance of success in such a field. 

To avoid the intensity of the desert sun, caravans usually traveled 
from 3 A.M. until noon, stopping at the ancient equivalent of a motel 
called a manzel, or caravansara (“house of the caravan”). In wealthier 
areas or in places ruled by a central government, a manzel might be a 
decent building adjacent to a spring or well. In poorer areas, staying at 
the local manzel could be taking your life into your hands. Instead of the 

traditional night’s rest, the caravan would move on quickly from such a 
place, just hoping to avoid getting caught up in any local unrest. 


LEARNING 
During this period, there was much work being done in Rome and 
Persia by Christian, Zoroastrian and Mythraistic theologians in the area 
of scientific discovery and other fields of learning. The universities of 

Alexandria in Egypt and Jondy Shapour in Persia were famous for their 
achievements at this time. The works of Greek philosophers and scien- 
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they valued the spoken and writt 


like modern Arabic. They placed a special vale 
bal members memorized and recited epic poems 


Well-spoken tri 
pT ictories of the tribe. These poems were an 
celebrating the courageous victories of t en 


elaborate record of the tribe’s history and provided a source “ee 
its future. In fact, they were considered so important to tribal i os a 
the ability to compose and recite inspired poetry was believed to es 
sign of divine favor. Such poets were thought to be possessed by a spirit 
and imbued with mystical powers. f 

t only provided a 


The love of poetry and the spoken language no! 
s of Arabs but also made for good 


rich oral history for future generation: 

entertainment on hot desert nights. Poetry was valued so highly that 
poems deemed to be the very best would be hung in the Kaaba. These 
poems were called the Al Moaallaghat (“Hanged Ones”), and although 
many centuries have passed, these early works of literature are still cher- 


ished throughout the Arabic world. 
So even though ancient Arabs were not making significant devel- 


opments in science during this period, Arab intellectuals made major 
contributions with their poems. The greatest poets were able to sell 
their poetry extolling various conquerors, tribal leaders, and wealthy 
individuals to the subjects of those poems. Consequently, although po- 
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etry itself was highly prized, the profession of poet was not consid 
s nsidereg 


honorable. 


MEDICAL PRACTICES AND SUPERSTITIONS 


Superstitions and the rituals surrounding them were another me: 

which pre-Islamic Arabs tried to exert some control over their E 7 
existence. Long, dark desert nights could be frightening, and ms 
with other tribes was often scarce. Communication between the a 
tered groups was impossible. The need to appease the gods, peran 
and demons that ruled their fates was a way of life for these andet 
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AGICIANS 


SORCERERS AND M 
as were wrapped up 


in primitive su- 


gious ide: 
Arabian sorcerers 


nomads. 
Medicine consisted primarily of ridding the afflicted person of In a society in which reli 
demons. The term mgjanoon (or “mentally il, coined during ancient n S gons, sorcerers had an easy opening: Ancient 
times, persists today in meaning afflicted by jinns, or demons. Because ee gpically half delusional and half devious. These charlatans devoted j 
demons were thought to be ousted with dirt, schizophrenics were given their lives to devising complex methods for treating disease with various i 
a necklace made of the contaminated clothes of the dead. Victims of | primitive materials. They were frequently engaged to fight demons and 1 
snake or scorpion bites were adorned with proteerive gold and silver, |e rhe afflicted of goblins and jins. 
sincellt was believed that in such cases low-level metals like copper ci The relationship berween the general public and its sorcerers was 
tin would be deadly. A person bitten by a mad dog was treated by rub- again love-hate, People tended to devaluace and distrust magicians, 
bing that person's own blood (from another cut) on the bire to prevent even as they turned to them for help. It has been reported and there are 
several Hadith (stories from the life of the Prophet) that claim Muham- 
and sorcerers. As a righteous man, 


the psychosis shat such a bite could cause. Gathering food from various 
tribal houscholds and feeding it to the tribe's dogs could treat a child 


with a blister on his mouth or face. 
Skin diseases were thought to be the result of the victim killing a 


snake or scorpion that belonged to the demons. To make amends and 
promote healing, a clay camel was fashioned, adorned with grain and 
dates, and put it in the pathways of the snakes. IF the food was tampered 
with ing next day, the demons were thought to have been appeased—a 
sure'sigri that the afflicted person would recover. In one of the stranger 
superstitions, people entering a village that was rife with cholera or some 
other epidemy would spend a few moments standing by the city gates 


mad had a total distaste for poets 
oralistic 


Muhammad believed himself to be al 
e world would have prevented him from even 


bove such people. His m 


view of thi the thought of 
engaging in poetic work, 

In short, the time and place tha 
about as bad as it could get. It was the furthest from civilization, 


the harshest environment in which to live. At the same time, it was ripe 
for a change, as Arabs could easily see that their lives were so different 
to people of other lands who had so much more and lived so much 
better. Th 

. They desperately needed a man to pull them out of that burning 


t Muhammad was born was just 
and 


furnace, 
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| MUHAMMAD'S LIFE 
| BEFORE ISLAM 


wh ag tig p 


Did He not find you an orphan and give you shelter? 
—The Quran, 93:6 


} uhammad was born in Mecca, but the exact date of his birth 

| M is the subject of some debate among scholars. Most agree 

| that he was born on Monday the twelfth of Rabi-1, the Year 
of the Elephant (Ibn Ishaq, 69), which is August 20, 570 a.b. by the 

| Roman calendar (Wintle 2003). Muhammad was raised in the part of 

| the Middle East that we now know as Saudi Arabia. 

The difficulty of pinpointing Muhammad's exact date of birth is 
exacerbated by the ancient Arabian practice of starting a new calendar 
when there was a major event. The year that the major event occurred 
would become Year One, and the years would then be numbered in 
succession until the next major event. The year that the king of Ethiopia 
invaded Arabia riding on an elephant was known as Aam Oifil, or the 
“Year of the Elephant.” The significance of this event made that year 
the first in a new calendar, and many historians have confirmed that 


Muhammad was born during that time. 
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MECCA AT THE TIME OF MUHAMMAD 


Before examining the specifics of Muhammad's birth, it is important to 
into which he was born. In addition to being 


first understand the setting 
a holy city, Mecca was home to an important well (known as Zamzam) 


and therefore a vital stopping place for caravans traversing the peninsula, 


the ancient Middle East, caravans traveling berween Yemen and Syria 
ping places during their journey. These 


availability of sufficient water for the 
visions the travelers might 


In 
typically selected a number of stop} 
cities were picked primarily on the 
travelers and their animals, access to other pro 
need, and for reasons of security (cities that proved to be troublesome 
d be eliminated from the travel plans on 


from asecurity standpoint woul 
best interest to cater to these caravans. 


the next trip). It was in a city’s 
Mecca took up the challenge. The fact that it was a water city made it 
especially appealing to caravans. 
During the four months of the year in which fighting was forbidden 
on the peninsula, groups of people from various tribes would travel to 
Mecca for a fair, This was a time of worship, commerce, and tourism. 
The buying and selling of slaves, drinking, gambling, and other types 
of cavorting were rampant among the warriors during this time off, OF 
d for an ample supply of water. 


course, such activities also calle 
he camels, travelers and merchants 


The business of making sure that t! 
water they needed fell to Muhammad's family. 


The family belonged to the tribe of Ghouraish, and Muhammad's clan 


was the Bani Hashim. Muhammad's grandfather, Abdul-Motraleb, 
famous Zamzam well. The well itself was 


were supplied with the 


was actually the keeper of the 


actually more like a large pool, and ove! 
il-Mottaleh relied on his sons and other 


as the chief caretaker 


well as power, 


rseeing it was one of the most 


important jobs in the city, Abdu 
members of his clan for help in this job. His status 
for the well earned him great prestige in religious circles as 
wealth, and connections (Sobhani 1994). 
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MMAD’S CHILDHOOD 
Aea 


MUHA D oo 
_Mottaleb had several wives and many sons. One dieen 
Apdulah, married a woman named Amina and fathered Mikami, 
“There are many legends regarding Amina's pregnancy and Mahatammad’s 
[-Tabari, Persian translation, 1990) however they are most 
ing f aries, What we know for a fact is that rhe nanie Silam. 
very popular name at that time (Sobhani 1994); while 


Abdul 


” was notà 
jt is che most popular name in the world. 


r qulla died in Medina on his way back from a trip to Syria before 


his son Muhammad 
mad spent che first few weeks with his mother, after which his care was 


encrusted to his grandfather. jeans ged i ABbnrdating thie tink 
to remove YOUN’ children from the city in order to protect them from 
deadly diseases (such a; 
chere were densely packed group of people living with their animals. 
dren were given to the care of a desert tribe until thcy were 
a greater chance of survival in the cities (Armstrong 


was born. As was customary at the time, Muham. 


s cholera) that tended to crop up in places where 


Instead, chil 
older and thus had 
1992). This custom is still observed among many well-to-do families 


in Arabia for the same reasons. 
Muhammad was cared for by two nannies. The first nanny was 


Soicbeh, a slave of the family, who suckled the baby for sev 
The second nanny was Halimeh, from the tribe of Ban 
ato the desert and raised him for the first five 


Muhammad out of Mecc 
years of his life (Sobhani 1994). The people of the Bani Saad are famous 


ally articulate and for h 


al months. 
ad, who took 


for being especi aving an excellent command of the 
Arabic language. It has been postulated that the seeds of Muhammad's 
great knowledge of Arabic were planted during the first few years that 


he spent with the Bani Saad. 

The introduction of little Muhammad into Halimch’s household 
meh had a son of her own, whom 
she could not nurse. She claimed that she was so poor and hungry that 


her milk had simply dried up, leaving her tiny son to cry out in the 


had a major impact on her family. Hali 
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night from hunger. But when she assumed the care of Muhammad, 
things began to change. Halimeh claimed that her breasts began ra 
with milk again, enough for both Muhammad and her own child. The 
family’s old female camel, which had also not given any milk for ages, 
suddenly began producing again and provided the whole family with te 
nourishment that they had long been without. Even Halimeh’s donkey 
ed from an animal that could barely move to one that could 


transform! 
travel faster than a horse (Ibn Ishaq, P71). 


Many Islamic writers, both ancient and modern, recount numerous 
other miracles thar occurred upon the birth of Muhammad. In his book 
Tarikh Gozidh, the Islamic writer Hamdolah Moustofi claims that when 
Muhammad was born, thousands of new stars appeared in the skies. All 
the idols in the Kaaba broke into pieces and the fire in the Fire Shrine 


of Pars in Iran suddenly died. It should be noted that the Fire Shrine of 
e most important shrines of the Zoroastrian religion 


Pars was one of th 
and had been watched over by hundreds of caretakers for centuries. Asa 


ed of Iranian kings, many other writers also claim 
he dome in the castle of the king of Persia 


and the ceiling collapsed (the ruins of the castle are still in Iraq with 
an intact dome). Some Iranian clergymen at the time reportedly had 
getting weaker wh ile the Arabic camels 

Muhammad 


testament to their hatr 
that a big crack appeared in 


dreams that their camels were 
grew facand healthy (Mostoh, reprinted 1988). Ironically, 
himself never made such claims and requested that people not ask him 


for miracles. 

These strange events didn’t stop with Muhammad's birth. In another 
famous story, when Muhammad was about three years old, his cousin is 
said to have run, breathless, into the house to report thar two men had 

mad’s body. Alarmed, Muhammad’s 


come and removed part of Muham: 
find Muhammad badly shaken 
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left, although Halimeh could find no scar. As the story goes, Halimeh 
was s0 frightened by the event that she took the young boy back to his 
mother in Mecca (Armstrong, 1992). Since it is widely accepted that 
Muhammad lived in the desert among the Bani Saad until he was five, 
the story is probably not accurate. Some authors have postulated that 
the episode was actually Muhammad's first seizure. However, like so 
many stories surrounding Muhammad’s birth and childhood, this also 
is unlikely. 

Muhammad was brought back to his mother, Amina, in Mecca 
when he was five years old. Some reports indicate that he was returned 
because Halimeh feared that Muhammad had been afflicted by demons, 
and she wanted him to be with his mother. Amina got angry at the ac- 
cusation and promptly took him back. Soon after arriving in Mecca, 
‘Amina took Muhammad to Medina to visit family and see the burial 
site of Abdullah, Muhammad’s father. On the way home from Medina, 
‘Amina became sick and died (Sobhani 1994). 

e had 


The loss of his father and now his mother at such a young agi 
mmad, who was now once again 


e grew up, Muhammad 


a major and lasting impact on Muha. 
n orphan. The Quran 


under the supervision of his grandparents. As h 


talked at length with his friends about being a 
reflects his strong feelings on the issue—on more than 20 occasions, the 
Quran prohibits the abuse of orphans and extols the virtues of taking 


in and caring for orphaned children. 

Under the care of his grandfather, Abdul-Mottaleb, Muhammad 
began taking odd jobs that were available to boys his age. His primary 
job asa child was a shepherd. He cared for camels and cattle on the out- 
skirts of Mecca and earned a small wage. But his secure and simple life 
was short-lived; when Muhammad was eight years old, his grandfather 
vis ih age of 80. It has been reported that Abdul-Mortaleb empha- 
ed on his deathbed that the family should take care of Muhammad. 


V 
act it has also been said that Abdul-Mottaleb was mute during 
ast days of his life, Whatever the truth, Muhammad was once again 


ophaned and alone in the world. 


nanny, Halimeh, ran from the house to ; 
by the incident. Muhammad is said to have told her thar two men in 
white clothes (believed to be angels) laid him down, opened his breast, 
played with his heart, and removed something dark from his chest. 
Muhammad and his cousin said that the men healed the wound and then 
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Eventually, Muhammad was sent to live with his uncle Ab 
a rae Hoawictanccthes: Aiclah Mamai AST 
Ishaq, P179). Although Muhammad's clan was relatively rich ae 
himself was noc wealthy. He was, however, famous for his aes = 
To help make ends meet in his new family, Muhammad pe en 
work as a shepherd. : 
When Muhammad was 12 years old, Abu Taleb decided to travel 
to Syria on business and allowed Muhammad to tag along (Al-Tabari 
Persian translation, 1990, 3:829). The trip took them to the city of Bastra 
in the southern part of Syria. Some historians claim that Muhammad 
encountered a number of Christian and Jewish clergy during this trip 


and rhat they recognized he would grow up to become the Prophet. 
This scenario is extremely unlikely, because Muhammad himself was 
40 years old before the first thought about being a prophet ever came 
to his mind. In any event, Muhammađd’s first trip to Syria was a bright 
young life and gave him his first real opportunity to see new 
places, meet foreign people, and learn of other religions. 

When Muhammad was between 15 and 20 years old, he got his first 


taste of battle. A brutal and greedy tribe had violated the four-month 
prohibition on fighting, instigating the War of Fejar, which lasted for four 
years. Once first blood was drawn, the need for vengeance overshadowed 
other time-honored rules, and fighting ensued. Although Muhammad 


himcalf is not believed to have fought on the battlefield, he supplied 
soldiers with arrows, collecting them from the battlefield and return- 
ing them to the fighting men (Ibn Saad 1990, 1:10 1). Some historians, 
ve that Muhammad did, in fact, participate during this 

the War of Fejar gave Muhammad the 
dge of the techniques and tactics of 
to settle the conflict by counting up 
st losses would reimburse 
which counted 20 fewer 


and che war ended. 


spot in his 


however, belie 
war as an archer, In either case, 
opportunity to gain some Knowle 
battle. In the end, both sides agreed 
the number of dead. The clan with the fewe: 
the other tribe for its dead. Muhammad's side, 
deaths than their rival, paid the blood money, 


MUHAMMAD'S LIFE BEFORE | 


red the quiet of the countryside to the str 
trips to Mecca, preferring inst 

the nights a! orbing the clean, fresh dese 

ene desert night sky. The desert’s pure a 

n in few other places 


inspiring sights i 


The sky actua! 
his existence and the 


visible. Faced with s 
that Muhammad did not spen 
origins of life. 


MMAD'S ADULT LIFE 


MUHA 

When he was 25 years old, Muhammad marrie Khadijeh, a prominent 

woman in Mecca. This relationship was to have an enormous psycho- 
Ar a time when most men married 


Muhammad's life. 

d most girls were married by age 16, Muhammad's 
from the start. It was mad 
bably a virgin when he wed (Mosto! 


logical impact on 
before age 20 an 
situation was unusual 
the fact that he was pro! 
1988). 

There is very little known about Muhammad’s life at this time, 
which makes it difficult to account for his late introduction into the 
world of male-female relationships. (Most books on Muhammad simply 


e even more unusual by 
fi, reprinted 


skip over this part of his life.) 

Certainly, the lack of a father and the loss of his mother at such a 
young age would have had an enormous impact on the boy’s psychologi- 
cal development. Muhammad had no brothers or sisters and, having 
never lived for long with his own family, probably missed out entirely 
on the warmth and love of a normal parent. Childhood friendships, 
a“ uncles, and cousins are poor substitutes for a mother’s love. 
SA 3 his life, it is not surprising that Muham- 
Tyto bane n and insecurities. Hi unusual first marriage is 

yproduct of those childhood events. 
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Although Khadijeh was Muhammad's first wife, she h 
ried twice before. The rich, older widow had aih st 
to travel to Syria to conduct some business for her. Upon Bane 
she was so impressed with his honesty (not to mention the ae 
had earned for her) that she expressed a desire to marry him. Whikite 
mediation of some family members and after some tribal R 
Khadijeh and Muhammad were married. Some believe that she was 40 
years old, but it has also been reported that Khadijeh bore Muhammad 
vie or eight children (Al-Tabari Persian translation 1990,4:1288), which 
would probably have made her younger than 40 at the time of their 
marriage. In any case, Muhammad apparently did not care about the age 
difference. His devotion was unquestioned and he took no other wives 
during their marriage. Even after Khadijah’s death, Muhammad spoke 
of her with great respect and love. With her constant emotional support 
(quite likely the first he had ever known) and acceptance of his claims 
to be the prophet of Allah, Khadijeh paved the way for Muhammad's 


transformation. 


MUHAMMAD THE HONEST 


(who naturally portray him in 


) have written most of the accounts of his life and 
ure of his true character. It is 


egative attribute in any book on the Prophet, We 
this time distinguished him among 


hammad al-Amin (Sobhani 1994), 
"Ata 


Because Muhammad’s devout followers 


the best possible light 
personality, it is difficult to get a clear pict 


rare to find a single n 
do know that his behavior during 
his fellow Arabs. He was called Mul 

which literally means “Muhammad, the trustworthy and honest” 
time when wars were waged among tribes over minuscule amounts of 
Muhammad was singled outas Amin is a testament 


honorable life. In fact, he had few of the attributes 


money, the fact that 
He was not a note 


to his efforts to live an 


typically aspired to by oth 
sword fighter or even a sword maker. Neithe! 


horseman. When future generations asked Ali, 


about Muhammad's looks, Ali said: 
48 


er young men of the time. 
r was he an accomplished 
the Prophet's cousin, 
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Our prophet was not short nor was he tall. He had big head and 
very full beard. He was big boned with strong arms and legs. 
His face was reddish, and he had a hairy chest, while walking he 

person who is walking down hill. Never 


ed forward, like a 
after I have seen anybody like him. (Al-Tabari, 
1990, 4:1307) 


lean 
before and neve! 
Persian translation, 
this simple shepherd stood out among his fellow 
menby followinga path of righteousness and goodness. Muhammad was 
dearly intelligent; by his wits alone, he had managed to elevate himself 
from a poor dispossessed orphan to the husband of one of the tribe’s 
wealthiest widows. The miraculous nature of that achievement was not 
Joscon his clansmen. Some point to this ability of Muhammad to wrestle 

‘of divine intervention in his 


success from almost certain failure as proof 
life. (Certainly, those who are familiar with the plight of orphans in the 


Middle East can appreciate the marked contrast between Muhammad 
and others in his situation.) Muhammad clearly believed that God had a 
hand in his success. Even the Quran makes reference to his orphanhood 


By all accounts, 


and to the fact that God had taken care of him: 
sibs agit 


Did He not find you an orphan and give you shelter? (93:6) 


x aan keen intellect also made him an excellent negotiator. 
Sra ng story proves his problem solving skills. When burglars 
a with gold and idols from the Kaaba (which was not a strong 
en i dh t even have a roof), the keepers of the Kaaba de- 
a. a something more secure. They decided that the new 
e 7 be bigger and have a door that would lock. To build 
ene keepers needed plenty of wood, which was a 
in the —I il 
Tenia, Eii me i homes were built of clay or brick. 
kdah, He n ship had run aground in the nearby port city of 
was an instant source of thi 3 Bor 
e of the needed wood. So, in a short 
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ti il 
me the builders of the new Kaaba had it ready once agai 
E € again to ho 
ne 


Mecca's treasures, the chief of which is the Black St 
a otone, 


It was an honor just to touch the Black 
as a o touch the Black Ston 
a tone, let alone pick i 
a pic | 
pick it yy 


r veit F He p dia 
n move it. Four different tribes laid claim to the honor of rep 

i a 5 feplacing 

the Black Stone. These tribes were on the brink of war over i : 

need L a mane 

when Muhammad intervened. He wisely suggested a compromise: Th 


four leaders would lay the Stone in the center ofa blanket and each 
wo a 
the ultimate honor of picking up the stone to place it on the blankei 


(Ibn Ishaq, P86). 

Being a religious man from a religious family, Muhammad was tid 
to be especially fond of the Kaaba. Muhammad's family even took’ 
turn as keepers of the Kaaba. Muhammad would i 


the rituals surrounding the Kaaba at the time, including the practi 
mbulition), meditating and praying 


walking around the building (circu: 

to the gods inside (Ibn Ishaq, P86). Although he was clearly pious, m“ 

of Muhammad’s biographers report that he followed the religion 
d alone (Hanf. 


a monotheistic faith that focused on Go 

aur d 
Judeo-Christian ideas as 4 result 4 
Christians who were scatters 


ce of 


Abraham, 
Muhammad was also exposed to 
having regular contact with the Jews and 
throughout the Arabian Peninsula. 

‘Two popular gods not represented by idols in the Ka sia 
(the goddess of sun), and Lah, god of the moon: Whe ae 
(similar to the word “the” in English) is combined with “gah,” thee 
js “Allah,” the full name of this ancient moon god. Al 


eason why a crescent is often sec! hind 
i hi 
ntries. If, in fact, Muhammad did worsh'P á 


aba were 


with the moon is the re 


mosques of Islamic cou! 
Jah prior to becoming a prophet, he was certainly not the Wea 
e the first to extol Allah as the one and ony 
jdhood 


But he was to becom 
(Armstrong 1992). ati 
lier, our knowledge of Mahammad’s chi ai 

haprer e 


As mentioned earl 
d in this cl 


uld hold a comer of the blanket, thereby sharing the honor. In ap 
preciation for his wisdom, the grateful tribal leaders granted Muhammal | 


indulge in many ol | 


BEFORE ISLAM 


ed since early child- 


Muhammad fac 
bled childhood did 


that 
rou 


the difficulties 

ar indication that his t 
psychopathy. Rather, he became pious with a strong 
f right and wrong, In â society in which wars and soe were 
everyday occurrences: Muhammad grew UP to be honest an pasa 
tive. He was careful with everything he said and he did. His obsession 
with religion andhis compulsive ritualistic behaviors led him to the next 


phase of his tumultuous life. 


cs 


is limited; however the information collecte 
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THE FIRST 
REVELATIONS 


BS gM a als (Om 
Read in the name of your Lord who created. 
—The Quran, 96:1 

n order to fully explore the life of Muhammad, it is important to 
| first understand the Quran and the Hadith. Quran is an Arabic word 

meaning “to recite.” It is the written account of Muhammad’s divine 
revelations, collected in one book. Hadith is an Arabic word meaning 
“an event or a story.” Over the course of time, the word has come to 
mean “quotations or stories related to the prophet Muhammad.” The 
religion of Islam is therefore built on the Quran and the Hadith—what 


Muhammad claimed to have received from God and what he did during 
the course of his life. 


THE QURAN 


The Quran is different fr 
ne version of the 
and reading itin it 

oslems in the wo 
have loved the Qu 


om the books of other religions. There is only 
Quran, and most Islamic scholars promote learning 
s original language to prevent misinterpretations. All 
tld recite the same book. Muhammad himself is said to 
ran and was always pleased to hear it being recited. 
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surasare long and some contain j ieee ee 
Justa few lines, Each sura is diate 
Ses of the Quran are mostly small sas 
some of them are much longer, Shon 
mig and rhyme in several iien, 
rabic are quite superior to what ig 
ughout the centuries, ý 


THE HADITH 


If someone reports that there j i ; 

usually means that there is a Pe ia ee it 
what Muhammad said or did on that particular topic. Sa 
years of Muhammad’s life, the People around him recöpriized as 
were witnessing history, Many of these people told and retold accounts 
of Muhammad's teachings, Although there is only one version of the 
Quran, there are multiple books written regarding Hadith, and most of 
these are accepted as valuable stories. Most of the books on the Hadith 
contain the interpretation of the Hadith based on the author's Islamic 
sect and his personal beliefs. In total contrast to the Quran, the Hadith 
has numerous variations and has been exploited by many people to 
achieve their ambitions. 

Another problem with these stories of Hadith is that many were 
written after Muhammad's death. In fact, the number of stories increased 
dramatically over time. By the time Muhammad had been dead for 150 
years, the collections of Hadith stories had grown to more than 250,000. 
To address this problem, Muhammad’s biographers decided to take on 
the task of separating the credible stories from those that were clearly 
fabricated. The work of these biographers is now the main source of 
knowledge regarding Muhammad's life. E 

Many of these biographers spent their li 
lamic empire gathering scents E Kiara 
Mohammed and then painstakingly 


fetime traveling the Is 


and teachings related 10 
is life based 
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reer 


ese books are incredibly detailed and give a 
nably f Muhammad's life and character. While 
reaso! 


hese autho! 8 imilar to ern form u. 
dl hors’ styles of reporting are dissimilar to the modern fo: sed 
s ibut h h i 


on these Hadith. Some of th 
accurate account of 


in scientific journals, 


what they were doing, . 
As Muhammad’s biographers dug through the masses of stories, they 


encountered many problems. There was one subject, however, on which 
there was much agreement: the Hadith regarding Muhammad's famous 
first encounter with angel Gabriel. This story is mostly derived from 
report of Muhammad's wife Aysha. Aysha was Muhammad’s favorite 
wife; she knew the Quran by heart and was to become an important 
figure in history and politics of Islam after Muhammad’s death. Since 
Aysha was not around at the time of these events, she most likely heard 
the story from Muhammad himself. 


THE FIRST CONTACT 


As Muhammad's li i 
a e y unfolds, odd habits and behaviors begin to surface 
ce, i ; 
uhammad began spending long periods of time in the 
E E €r to get away from the crowds in the city. 
i ether this was a common racti i ia 
ore recent times, this i N 

type of withdrawal from soci 


crifice and self-d, 


i privat 
igher leve] Bears ion 


sciousness 
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Most authors have concl 
juded 
Ress a d that Muhammad was probably seek- 
atonement and was spending his time in the mountains in pray 
aes i 
and meditation. Whatever the case, some major changes took e 
Muhammad during this time. In particular, it is reported that he began 


having true dreams. 


Muhammad Ibnu Umar reported , . . he heard Aysha say: “The 
first things ever to be revealed to the Apostle of Allah (PBUH) 
were his night dreams that came to be true. He never dreamt 
of anything that did not happen afterwards just like a break of 
dawn. He remained so for quite a while. He liked solitude like 
nothing else and used to go into retreat in the cave of Hira for 
nights before returning home to Khadijeh. That prevailed until 
revelation caught him off-guard while he was in the cave. (Ibn 


Saad, Arabic, reprinted 1990, 1:153) 


Muhammad made a practice of spending part of the holy month 


of Ramadan in the cave of Hira just outside Mecca. During his stay, 
y days, he would give food to the poor 


which sometimes lasted for man 

in the area and spend much time in prayer. When he returned to Mecca, 
Muhammad would do his ritualistic walk around the Kaaba before go- 
ring the sacred month of Ramadan, most 


likely the month of June of 610 C.E (Mostofi 1998, 135) Muhammad 
was meditating alone in his cave when the archangel Gabriel appeared 
to him, The angel commanded him to read; to which the illiterate v 
hammad replied, “I cannot read.” The angel then squeezed Muhamma 


as if to draw the very life from his body and again commanded him to 
read. Once again hammad replied that he could not, 


hin an inch of his life 
after which the angel si yn inch oi 
and ordered him once more it is sal 


sura was revealed to Muhamma 


ing home. 
On one particular night du 


the frightened Mul 
q ueezed Muh: 


to read. 
d (Al-Bukhari 19 


ammad to witi 


At that moment, 
88, 1:5) 


MUHAMMAD'S SELF-DOUBT 
The Prophet would later report that the encounter with the a 
forever written on his heart. This famous first sura, (number 96 ir iur 


rent Quran), is quite poetic and is a delight to read in Arabic. 
GS ey ah lA 


Read in the name of your Lord Who created. 
BE Ge Gta gi 


He created man from a clot of congealed blood: 


jst 


Read and your Lord is most Honorable, 


ality ale gii 


Who taught (to write) with the pen. 
Minua 


Ta 
aught man what he knew not. 


Most historians i 
Mii e, interp ret this section to mean that God was assuri 
aenn ce ae not need to fear his illiteracy. He who was ne 
pay to read sal live casas blood” and create the ee 
certain that h ite would be merciful to Muh 
1995, 27, © too, would be able to read ie 
r 158), (Ayatollah Makarem Shirazi 
en the angel ; 
bler, igel left him, Muha: i 
ae ma fensefah a moe was frightened and confused, 
ie possessed edno, i t, Muhammad worried that he had 
H A ear that he aan grown delusional. He was so upset 
angel Bain, nain But another ries ho Sonic 
"Mls time seated ona ihes mapper him, Muhammad saw rhe 
rone i 
on the horizon. The angel told 
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Muhammad that he was the archangel Gabriel and that he h; 
to relay messages to Muhammad from God. Muh: ad ben sen 
had been chosen to be a prophet. When M i eae 
krenta ; A à ul aramid looked around, 
ot 4 ange! s surrounding him all directions. 
Tonan E Muhammad’s wife, Khadijeh, had 
s not yet come home, so she sent someone 
to find him. Eventually, a terrified Muhammad returned on his own, 
only to take to his bed, hide under a blanket, and beg Khadijeh to keep 
him covered. As he related the events of the day to his concerned wife, 
Muhammad confessed his fear that he had somehow become a sorcerer 
or gone mad. Khadijeh consoled Muhammad and tried to reassure him 
thar he had nor lost his sanity. She reasoned that Muhammad’s pious- 
ness and innate goodness would surely prevent Allah from doing him 
any harm (Ibn Saad 1990, 1:152-153). 

Khadijeh had an uncle who had read the Bible and was familiar with 
stories of the biblical prophets. This uncle had converted to Christianity. 
Khadijeh and Muhammad decided to visit him in the desert where he 
lived. Upon hearing their story, the uncle assured them that Muhammad 
was undoubtedly a true prophet and was nor suffering from delusions. 
Bur the uncle also issued an ominous warning: People singled out in this 
agreat deal of hardship. He predicted that 
Id reject him and that his life as a prophet 


mad was glad to hear that he was not 
or remove every 


way by God were likely to face 
Muhammad’s own people wou 
would be difficult, While Muham 


crazy, his encounter with Khadijah’s uncle still did n o 
ty and his mission from his mind. 


shadow of doubt about his sani! 
for Muhammad to finally accept and 
embrace his mission and p nounce his new-found in 
Even then, some believe that rave ined A 
Islamic theologian believes that Muham 


should be noted that not every F 
mad faced self-doubt. Howeves there are many Hadi 
che Quran that indicate Muhammad was, 


the early years of Islam.) 


Ao Si la 


ogee hy 


By the grace of your Lord you are not mad. (68:2 
The following Hadith is a famous story from the 
In refers to Muhammad's questioning of his unusual experien. 
Khadijah’s efforts to help him make sense of his first encounter 
the angel Gabriel. 


d to the prophet, “Oh cousin, could you ler me 
you, when he 


book af Stehai 


and ot 


with 


Khadijeh sai 
know when your friend, the one who comes to 
comes?” He said yes. She said, “So if he comes, let me know 
Then Gabriel PBUH (Peace Be Upon Him) came to him as he 
used to do. So the prophet said to Khadijeh, “Oh Khadijeh, this 
is Gabriel; he has come to me.” She said, “Get up cousin and sit 
on my left leg.” So the prophet got up and sat on her leg. She 
sid, “Do you see him?” He said, “Yes.” She said, “Move over 
and sit on my right leg.” And the prophet moved over and sat on 
her right leg. She said, “Do you see him?” He said, “Yes, “So she 
said, “Move over and sit on my lap.” So the prophet ed Be 
arsine i She said, “Do you see him?” He said, “Yes.” 
whe ee Gria and set it aside while the prophet was 
Pees p, then said, Do you sec him?” He said, “No”. 
devl. This isan aaa” S, and rejoice, for, by God, this is no 

angel.” (Suhaily, Arabic, reprinted 1977, 157) 


At some poi i 

; Point during these ear! i 

Peer tig se early experiences, there was a period of 

Ee tle 5 revelations abruptly stopped. Muha 

a a this turn of events, worried that God had pales 

hana ae report that by this time, others in ie ta 

, = . CC: 

ide pre x and had begun to publicly ridicule hi rat 

coun dee uhammad became more and : ri ia 
Shaq, 155). Itis not known hi o sii ere 

ow long this period lasted— 
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it may have been as short as a couple of days or as long as several weeks 
In any case, it ended as suddenly as it had begun and the ans i 
flooding back. The revelations continued until Muhammad's i 
The following sura, “Almodather,” is believed to be the second Sir 
ofthe Quran. In this sura, Muhammad is told to stop worrying that God 
has abandoned him and to get up and carry on with his mission. 
Hgy 
O you who are clothed! 
iia 


Arise and warn. (74:1-2) 


Some historians believe that the first sura after the episode of si- 
lence was “Alduha,” which is also among the more lyric sections of the 
Quran. An examination of the content of this sura, number 93, makes 


a convincing case for this claim. 
LH eye 
Your Lord has not forsaken you, nor has He become 


displeased, 
cs G8 Ay 
And surely what comes after is better for you than that which 
has gone before. 

gh ity pals 
‘And soon will your Lord give you so that you shall be well 


pleased. ; 
siiig ins al 


Did He not find you an orphan and give you shelter? 


THE Fir 


ea e 


‘And find you lost (that is, unrecognized by men) ar 
(chem to you)? we 2 
And find you in want and make you to be free from want’ 


THE MIRACLE OF THE QURAN 

Quran was introduced to the people of Arabia. 
kepticism. Many argued that true prophets per- 
us and Moses as examples. Where 


When Muhammad's 
it was met with great sl 
formed miracles and pointed to Jes 
were Muhammad’s miracles? Many reasoned that only those who could 


perform feats impossible for ordinary human beings could possibl; 

prove that they were working under divine direction and inspiration. 
Afer all, when Moses’ staff had become a writhing snake in front of 
a crowd of onlookers, it was easy to accept that he was not an average 
shepherd. Jesus could cure incurable diseases like leprosy and seizures 
and could bring the dead back to life, which was not a talent that every 
Jewish man could claim. 

To convince his skeptics, Muhammad literally needed a miracle. His 
miracle, he said, was the fact that he had been transformed overnight 
from an illiterate merchant into a gifted linguist, and that the Quran 
was his miracle. Muhammad maintained this claim as the sole miracle 
of his ministry throughout his life. 

Muhammad soon began the early stages of attempting to recruit 
i Islam. He began with those closest to him: his wife Khadijeh 
leat i a who was just 10 years old at the time. Muhammad 
shen lis $ asa Prophet and “the messenger of Allah” and invited 
fehl te which they did. Khadijeh and Ali became the very 

n Ishaq, P111—-114). 
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from one another by their method of rhyme. Writers skilled in the art 
of rhyme were hailed as talented poets. But the Quran did not fit into 
any existing Arabic poetic or literary category. It was written, instead, in 
the tradition of the Bible, with a complex mix of long and short verses. 


THE INTELLECT OF MUHAMMAD 


Muhammad's life is unique in many respects. Many factors had to 
come together for him to accomplish all that he did, Like other signifi- 
cant events in history, minor events could have altered his pach in life, 
His ability to come up with the Quran is not unique in itself. 

There are those who believe thar the Quran is far from perfect and 
that other Arab writers have matched its quality. These critics claim to 
have found grammatical errors and other flaws in the Quran and contend 
thar though it is a fine piece of literature, it is by no means unique, and, 
by extension, neither is its author (Dashti [Persian], 229-269). However, 
the purpose of this book is not to conduct a comparative literary study 
but to report the accepted historical fact that the Quran is regarded as 
extremely high quality Arabic literature, if not the best ever written. 
Even when accepting the fact that the Quran is exceptionally fine 
literature, the question still remains: How could such a work have been 
created so suddenly by a man known to have been illiterate? The answer 
is simply Muhammad's extremely high imelligence, which is seen in his 
life from the day in the cave of Hira until his death, 
We can detect Muhammad's intellect in many aspects of his life. 
In the span of just 23 years, his influence effectively transformed a 


These verses showed a sophistication of thyme that was so magnificent 
many believed it must have been divinely inspired. Muhammad often 
challenged his critics to compose even one line that was equivalent in 
beauty co any in the Quran. No one met the challenge. 

Muhammad was able to transform his ideas into the shape of biblical 
writings thar were so pleasant and beauriful that few readers could resist 
them. These writings were also rich in multidimensional rhymes, which 
explain why 1,500 years after the Quran was first written it still inspires 
awe. Authors who try to debunk Muhammad by devaluing his writings 
make a grave error. Whatever one may think of Muhammad, musabty, 
to transfer profound thoughts into writing was exceptional, especially in 

light of the fact that he was an illiterate, small-time merchant. kr is easy 
to see why many, both then and now, consider the Qaraj Amira, 
Although the Quran is a magnificent piece of Arabic literature, a 
look through world literature demonstrates that most languages can 
boast at least one writer whose talent was so great thar it has never been 
duplicated. Most literary scholars agree that Shakespeare n a ma 
example—his writing is widely acknowledged as the best of its kind 


SI nnot 
the English language. Of course, Shakespeare and Muhammad = 
e. The two were from vastly different 


heir writings was also vastly differ- 


backward tribal society into a force capable of conquering most of the 
world known to Arabs of the time. Historically, those who have had 


such a major impact on their respective societies were highly intelligent x A 
p ý BMY 8 teally be compared side by sid 


backgrounds, and the impetus for t Re a 
ent, While Shakespeare wrote for his own reasons, Muhamm. 


ever, although 
f i i ountrymen. Howe 

a 's revelations to his Arab country i 
hth ferent, the quality of the 


iti ave been diffe 
the purpose of the writing may have been di sme 
i i ard atch, 
works produced by both men is exceptional and 


individuals. There is much evidence to support the notion that Muham- 
mad hada high IQ. His eloquence, tolerance, and abilities to persuade, 


negotiate, foresee possible outcomes, and make wise decisions all point 
to his superior intellect 


THE UNIQUE QUALITIES OF THE QURAN 


The Quran is clearly an impressive piece of literature, but in many ALEF Lam MIM 


p of a few discon- 
ample, several 


ways it is inherently different from other Arabic writings of the time. aà verse that is made u; 


TI F : | Some of the suras begin with i 
There are about 10 major types of Arabic poetry that are differentiated f COTE al meaning. For ex 
i nected Arabic letters that have no rea 
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THE INTELLECT OF MUHAMMAD 


Muhammad's life is unique in many respects. Many factors had to 
come together for him to accomplish all that he did. Like other signifi- 
cant events in history, minor events could have altered his path in life. 
His ability to come up with the Quran is not unique in itself. 

There are those who believe that the Quran is far from perfect and 
that other Arab writers have matched its quality. These critics claim to 
have found grammatical errors and other flaws in the Quran and contend 
thar though it is a fine piece of literature, it is by no means unique, and, 

by extension, neither is its author (Dashti [Persian], 229-269). However, 
the purpose of this book is not to conduct a comparative literary study 
but to report the accepted historical fact that the Quran is regarded as 
extremely high quality Arabic literature, if not the best ever written. 
Even when accepting the fact thar the Quran is exceptionally fine 
literature, the question still remains: How could such a work have been 
created so suddenly by a man known to have been illiterate? The answer 
is simply Muhammad’s extremely high intelligence, which is seen in his 
life from the day in the cave of Hira until his death, 
We can detect Muhammad’s intellect in many aspects of his life. 
In the span of just 23 years, his influence effectively transformed a 
backward tribal society into a force capable of conquering most of the 
world known to Arabs of the time. Historically, those who have had 
such a major impact on their respective societies were highly intelligent 
individuals. There is much evidence to support the notion that Muham- 


mad had a high IQ. His eloquence, tolerance, and abilities to persuade, 
negotiate, foresee possib! 


€ outcomes, and make wise decisions all point 
to his superior intellect 


THE UNIQUE QUALITIES OF THE QURAN 


The Quran is clearly an impressive piece of literature, 
ways it is inherently different from other Arabic writin 
There are about 10 major types of Arabic poetry that ai 


but in many 
gs of the time. 
re differentiated 
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from one another by their method of rhyme. Writers skilled in the art 
of rhyme were hailed as talented poets. But the Quran did not fit into 
any existing Arabic poetic or literary category. It was written, instead, in 
the tradition of the Bible, with a complex mix of long and short verses. 
These verses showed a sophistication of thyme that was so magnificent 
many believed it must have been divinely inspired. Muhammad offen 
challenged his critics to compose even one line that was equivalent in 
beauty to any in the Quran. No one met the challenge. 7 
Muhammad was able to transform his ideas into the shape of biblical 
writings that were so pleasant and beautiful that few readers could resist 
them. These writings were also rich in multidimensional thymes, which 
explain why 1,500 years after the Quran was first wintten it sul pis 
awe. Authors who try to debunk Muhammad by devaluing his T 
make a grave error. Whatever one may think of Muhammad, his n 
to transfer profound thoughts into writing was exceptional, a y ' 
light of the fact that he was an illiterate, small-time merchant. l n . y 
to see why many, both then and now, consider the ae ae i 
Although the Quran is a magnificent piece of Arabic li E G 
look through world literature demonstrates that most ale ria 
boast at least one writer whose talent was so great that i a sae 
duplicated. Most literary scholars agree that ee Te 
cxample—his writing is widely acknowledged as i natin’ 
the English language. Of course, Shakespeare an Dae iy dierent 
teally be compared side by side. The! — m ioi differ- 
backgrounds, and the impetus for their iing viata dwrotetò 
pil sehen re soe However, although 
express God’s revelations to his Arab eset oe the quality obtha 
the purpose of the writing may have been 


h. i 
š d hard to mate | 
Works produced by both men is exceptional a 


ALEF Lam MIM 


hat is made up ofa ral 


; . e t le, several 
Some of the suras begin with a vers meaning For examp!e, 


eal 
Rected Arabic letters that have no " 
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begin with the letters A-L-M while another starts with A-L-M-S, When 
Muhammad was asked about the meaning of these disconnected letters 
(referred to as Alef: Lam-Mim), he would only reply, “I do not know, these 
are secrets of the Quran, and God is the only one who knows it.” 
During recent years, there has been an attempt to count the number 
of different words in the Quran. This practice is similar to what many 
people have tried to do with the Bible—deciphering its secrets by turning 
it into numbers. But a look at these suras in the Quran quickly reveals 
the origin of these mysterious letters—it appears that the investigators 
were focusing on the trees so much that they could not see the forest. 
For example, the first verse of sura 38 is the single letter saad, the Arabic 
equivalent of the letter S. The letter S occurs more frequently in this 
sura than other sections of the Quran. The first verse of sura 68 is the 
single letter noon, the Arabic equivalent of the letter N in English. Sura 
68 contains a higher percentage of the letter X than other parts of the 
Quran. The same rule applies to sura 50 that refers to the letter Ghaf; 
the equivalent of gh in English, 

The rule continues to apply to some of the longer suras that were 
written over a longer period of time, but the difference is not as pro- 
nounced and requires more complex mathematics to elicit actual per- 
centages, which probably explains why our predecessors did not notice 
the differences. As mentioned earlier, the Quran, similar to other good 
literature, rhymes in several dimensions. The usc of certain letters in a 
given sura would add to the beauty of that section and probably was one 
of the elements that Muhammad had in mind while creating his book 


MUHAMMAD'S DEFENSE OF THE QURAN 


The real question is not whether or not Muhammad was truly a poet, but 
rather: Why would an intelligent, upstanding citizen like Muhammad 
suddenly decide that he was a prophet of God on a divine mission to 
lead the world toward a new religion? And why would he do it knowing 
full well the cost that he, his family, and his clan would have to pay? 
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Were his revelations truly sent from G 
in his mind that caused him to believe 

Muhammad leave a simple but secure 
roblems? 

When Muhammad’s work was first dist 
dismissed it as satanic and evil Poetry, Muha 
criticisms is recorded in what is known as 1 
Quran, the “Shoara,” 


i IF not, what was happenin 
they were? And finally, why di 


life for a journey of a thousang 


tibuted in Mecca, many 
mmad’s response to these 
he section of poets in the 


Cae 5 oe et g 
Shall I inform you (of him) upon whom the Shaitans 
descend? 
pil i oi 
They descend upon every lying, sinful one, | 
Gg A KiNg ea il 


They incline their ears, and most of them are liars. 


And as to the poets, those who go astray follow them, 
ced 9 Sd ol 
Do you not see that they wander about bewildered in every 
valley? 
yl Ube ht A 
And that they say that, which they do not do. 
: PEST 
GG gat ys tay Iyali a sky ca Ly ial Asad piy eaat lley ig oO 
remember Allah 


Except those who believe and do good and essed; and they 
much, and defend themselves after they ate oppressees 
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who act unjustly shall know to what final place of turning they 


shall turn back. (26:221-227) 

In other words, Muhammad was saying, “Do you want me to tell 
you who are the people who dispense satanic poetry? They are liars and 
sinners. The purpose of Satan is to be bad, to destroy, to be sneaky, to 
corrupt, and to try to create derelicts and destruction. People who like 
him are the sinners and liars. None of these apply to the Quran. So 
Muhammad cannot be from Satan. So the Quran cannot be the rule of 
Satan.” (Ayatollah Makarem Shirazi 1995, 15:374-377). 

Most of the Quran focuses on monotheism, truth, justice, and reform 
inall aspects of life—not exactly the kind of subjects likely to have been 
inspired by Satan. Bur Muhammad’s critics did not stop at challenging 
the Quran, Muhammad was accused by some of being delusional and 
was referred to as majanoon, or the “psychotic poet.” The ayah 36 of 
the sura “Safat” refers to this issue: 

DI eta Wig gh JC cay gy 


And to say: What! Shall we indeed give up our gods for the sake 
of a mad poet? (37:36) 


This verse clearly suggests that Muhammad’s pagan critics were 
struggling with the notion that they were being asked to abandon their 
own gods to follow the “crazy poet.” But the Quran offers a defense of 
Muhammad's character, pointing out that most poets were people of 
low stature who were continuously after women, wine, and gold. Such 
poets used their art to vent their emotions and to woo the opposite sex. 
Other poets wrote grand poems glorifying the tribal leaders, for which 
they were paid handsomely. The writings of the Quran, however, were 
focused solely on teaching an ideology. In contrast to those poets whose 
works often focused on human pleasures, the Quran primarily taught 
self-control and morality. Other poets wrote for money, power, notoriety, 
or sex. But Muhammad wrote to teach. The Quran taught chat God 
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was omnipotent and more powerful and trustworthy than idols carved 
of wood or stone. It called readers to curtail their evil behaviors and : 
ut their trust in a higher power, = 
Muhammad had poets among his followers who used their craft 
to help further the cause of Islam. Muhammad sometimes used these 
poets’ services in public negotiations. It was common when opposing 
sides were discussing a deal to go head-to-head in a sort of battle of 
words. Each side would prepare and deliver an eloquent speech derail- 
ing its point of view. Each side would then produce a poet to compose 
a few lines on their behalf. The side that offered the best speech and 
poem won the debate. When they were needed, Muhammad’s poets 
would fulfill this role. Muhammad himself never got involved in the 
“business” of poetry, even when it was necessary (Ayatollah Makarem 


Shirazi 1995, 15:380). 
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MUHAMMap's 
CONDITION 
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1 have loved nothing in this life save far scent and women. 


MUHAMMAD 
] tis commonly accepted in the medical community that subjects with 


higher than average IQs are more difficult to diagnose than patients 

of average intelligence. The challenge becomes even greater when the 
person in question does not live what could be termed a “normal life” 
within his culture. In other words, the less eventful and more ordinary 
the person’s life is, the easier it will be co establish a diagnosis for that 
individual. This makes che diagnosis of Muhammad—an intelligent 
man whose life was far beyond ordinary—inherently more challeng- 
ing. However, the evidence that Muhammad was indeed suffering from 


complex partial seizures is overwhelming. 


DISTINCTIONS IN MUHAMMAD'S CONDITION 


raries called him majanoon 
ics or other severely men- 


Early in his career, Muhammad’s contempo! 
(aterm most 1 ikely used to refer to schizophren 
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tally-disabled individuals, equivalent to “crazy” in contemporary Arabic), 
This is not surprising—Muhammad admitted to having discussions with 
an angel on a regular basis, and his visual and auditory hallucinations 
must have made him seem quite majanoon indeed. Ancient Arabs had 
experience with majanoons. Studies have indicated that schizophrenia 
affects about one percent of every population, regardless of culture. 
Undoubtedly, there were schizophrenics in ancient Arabia, and it would 
not be surprising if many assumed Muhammad to be one. 

However, there are important distinctions to be made in Muham- 
mad’s case; distinctions that Muhammad’s contemporaries eventually 
came to realize. Schizophrenics tend to be scattered in their thoughts 
and lack focus. They also tend not to have the ego strength to make 
great achievements in life. It can be an ordeal just to get a schizophrenic 
patient to take his medicine regularly, let alone accomplish the achieve- 
ments that Muhammad did as a man and as a leader of his people. 

As an aside, I have studied schizophrenics in the United States and 
Iran, and I can confirm that, regardless of their location or culture, these 
patients tend to exhibit a universal set of personality traits and charac- 
teristics. Even their responses to tests such as the Rorschach are quite 
similar. In other words, the symptoms of schizophrenia are the same; the 
environmental factors only shape the expression of those symptoms. It is 
unlikely that the schizophrenics of ancient Arabia were terribly different 
from other schizophrenics in other countries or other times. Muhammad 
simply does not fit the profile of a schizophrenic then or now. 

Over time, this fact became evident to those who were around 
Muhammad. He did not act like a crazy person. What set Muhammad 
apart even in the minds of those who wished to believe that he was 
“crazy” was his dedication to his beliefs, his ability to attract and capti- 
vate devotees, his skill in forming and carrying out elaborate plans, and 
his aptitude at forging contracts, Even after Muhammad and his entire 
clan were banished from Mecca and forced to live outside the city in 

desperate poverty, Muhammad remained a forceful leader and managed 
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w pe S loyalty of his followers. In a society in which war played 
a major role, later on, Muhammad and his band chimed one victo 
after another. Schizophrenic patients simply do not possess this tare 
high-level of functioning and long-term vision. 

In addition, despite the fact that Muhammad was continually ac- 
cused of being crazy or having been overtaken by demons, there is no 
indication that he was ever accused of having seizures. Seizure disorders 
were relatively common in Muhammad's day, and his countrymen had 
certainly been exposed to the phenomenon. It thus seems strange that 
someone would not have noted these seizures if Muhammad had indeed 
suffered from them. 

This is especially unusual given the fact that Muhammad's en- 


emies often sought for tools to use against him, as the following story 
shows: 


When the fair was due, a number of the Ghouraish came to 
AL-Walled b. al-Mughira, who was a man of some standing, 
and he addressed them in these words: “The time of the fair has 
come around again and representatives of the Arabs will come 
to you and they will have heard about this fellow of yours, so 
agree upon one opinion without dispute so that none will give 
the lie to the other.” They replied, “You give us your opinion 
about him.” He said, “No, you speak and I will listen.” They 
said, “He is a kahin [at the time, this was a type of charlatan 
clergyman or fortuneteller]. He said, “By God, he is not that, 
for he has not the unintelligent murmuring and rhymed speech 
of the kahin.” “Then he is possessed,” they said. “No, he is not 
that,” he said, “we have seen possessed ones and here are no 
choking, spasmodic movements and whispering,” “Then he > 
a poer,” they said. “No, he is no poet, for we know poetry in 
all its forms and meters.” “Then he is a sorcerer. Nei we have 
seen sorcerers and their sorcery; and there is no spitting, and no 
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knots.” “Then what are we to say; O Abu ‘Abdu Shams?” they 
asked. He replied, “By God, his speech is sweet, his root is a 
palm-tree whose branches are fruitful and everything you have 
said would be known to be false. The nearest thing to the truth 
is your saying that he is a sorcerer, who has brought a mesiage 
by which he separates a man from his father, or from his brother, 
or from his wife, or from his family.” (Ibn Ishaq, P 121) 


Had any of Muhammad's contemporaries observed what they be- 

lieved to be an overt sign of seizures, they would surely have used that 
information to discredit Muhammad’s visions and his life’s mission. The 
cause of this confusion then, and indeed through out the centuries, has 
been the fact that Muhammad did not suffer from grand mall seizures, 
and his symptoms were much more subtle and thus more likely to be 
overlooked by those around him. He did not fall violently and did not 
exhibit any of the other common symptoms of grand mal seizures, such 
as foaming at the mouth. 
A careful study of Muhammad’s condition shows that he suffered 
from complex partial seizures, which are difficult to observe and do not 
cause the obvious symptoms of a typical seizure. Although history shows 
us that Muhammad's symptoms did become more severe and overt as he 
aged, by that time, he had developed a devoted following who explained 
away his symptoms as being caused by the pressure of communing with 


angels, It is interesting to note that when people around Muhammad 
saw the epileptic attack, they—along with Muhammad—assumed that 
it was the pressure of the divine experience. 


MUHAMMAD'S SYMPTOMS 


U UDAMMAD'S CONDITION 
OLFACTORY HALLUCINAT IONS 


Olfactory hallucinations normall 
These types of hallucinations occur 
a scizure cause the patient to experi 
not have an external cause, During the nineteenth centy h sei 

Beal = s such s 
were referred to as “uncinate fits”—a reference to the ak A 
. ; acto 
in the brain, which controls smell (Moore 1997), ee 
Victims of olfactory hallucinations may suffer from a bad smell b 
. smel 
before and after the seizure, As a result, ath 


Foen as unpleasant smells. 
en i : 
changes in the brain during 
lence 
an unpleasant smell that doce 


many patients with cor 

re an i s mplex 

partial seizures become hypersensitive to odors and spend their ia 
ry- 


ing to avoid bad smells or cover them up with perfumes and colognes. 
Muhammad displayed this kind of sensitivity to unpleasant odors, When 
he was asked what pleasures he preferred among all those in life, he had 
two answers—women and perfume, 
coal ce ois CE g yad galia jiy gi Uih eed oy pea sl 
Mpa g aal Y UD SE a ital Ua yipada A J yo JÊ JÈ 


Mussa Ibnu Ismail reported that... Al Hassan heard the Apostle 
of Allah (PBUH) say: “I have loved nothing in this life save for 
scent and women.” (Ibn Saad 1990: 1:304) 


Although Muhammad was by nature a generous person and was 
careful when it came to accepting gifts, he never said no when presented 
with fragrance. 


Gi ual galt se oy Zuid Gitta cud Ort Je Up Sl ator dalt US! 


pdb ayy Y GS paba All Jye i pe Jy abl a OS bal 


People suffering from temporal lobe epilepsy (complex partial seizures) 
usually display several distinct symptoms: olfactory hallucinations, 
epigastric sensation, auditory hallucinations and visual hallucinations, 
as well as excessive perspiration, among other problems. (please refer to 
appendix I for the details) 


Ibnu Dukein narrated that . . . Abdullah Ibnu Anas said that 
Anas never refused when offered scent, and said that the Apostle 
of Allah (PBUH) also never did (Ibn Saad 1990, 1:305). 
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Muhammad was quite fond of 


he hated bad smells, 
ail Those who knew him could 


re perfume. 
eak, because of his heavy scent. 


iulu pi getat ù ee Uae 


pleasant ones and often wo! 
“smell him coming” 50 to SP 
yy tinsl og pail cabe jisi Bal 


hh nope gigabit A A oo A 
| Abu Salma related . . . Anas Ibnu Malik 


e Apostle of Allah was coming out 
d 1990, 


Mussa Ibnu Ismail 
said: “We used to know th 
by the fragrance of the scent he used to wear.” (Ibn Saa 


1:305) 


Muhammad even had a favorite scent: 

yp aa Ge gal sibe Gy A se Ul ty gil betau ài pane Wed 

pod eth roghi paLa sal Jey cH) Aa hi Up AD pita acca ca JE ge 
geil g ual): Sula § SS Lay sa celal bjs 


Mussa Ibnu Ismail related that. . « Muhammad Ibnu Ali said, 
“I said to Aysha, may Allah be pleased with her: ‘O Woman, did 
the Apostle of Allah (PBUH) wear scent?’ She said: ‘Yes, he did. 
He used to wear the Dikara of all scent?’ I said: ‘What is Dikara? 
She said: ‘Musk and ambergris.”” (Ibn Saad 1990, 1:305) 


There are also several Hadith indicating that Muhammad's least 
favorite foods were onions and garlic. He also did not like people with 
yellow teeth, as they probably had bad breath. 


The Prophet said, “Whoever has eaten garlic or onion should 


keep away from us (or should keep away from our mosque).” 
(Al-Bukhari 1998, 7: bk. 65, n. 363) 
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EPIGASTRIC SENSATION 


Another physiological symptom niea 
artial seizures Is epigastric sensation, Patients i in of complex 

seizures often endure strong feclings of nausea acco; complex Partial 
taste. Oddly, the bad taste is usually confined to i ose bya Bitter 
tongue and mouth. Most patients report that the best tiie f the 
ant condition is to eat sweets. The stickiness ns cu cas- 
in the mouth for a time, bringing continued relief by camoufla acts 
bad taste. Frequent brushing of the teeth can also help iging the 

Biographies of Muhammad frequently report chat his favorite foods 
were sweets, especially honey and halva. Halva is a Middle Eastern 
treat made of honey, spices, and rose water (it is similar ro baklava). It 
is sweet, sticky, and sweet smelling, eaten with bread and milk, halva 
can bea full meal. 

A pay tle Ce Aah ce Be oy pete Ui Lata gy san ta gf ti 


Quad yla Agony spada AM J guy OU scald style 


‘Abu Osama Hammad Ibnu Osama reported that . . . Aysha, 
May Allah is pleased with her, said: “The Apostle of Allah used 
to appreciate Halva and honey.” (Ibn Saad 1990, 1:298) 


There is a famous story that when Muhammad's wives wanted his at- 
tention, they served him honey. Likewise, if one wife wanted to discredit 
another in the Propher’s eyes, she would claim that the other wife's honey 
Was tainted with maghafir, a bad-smelling tree dropping that ruins the 
taste of whatever it touches. This, apparently, 80t his attention. : 

It appears that as with today’s patients, Muhammad dealt with the 
bad taste by vigorously brushing his teeth—a fact that is well docu- 
mented. One Hadith relates the extent of this need: 
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giis Li gh YA EY S pada g i e ad ri utile Gye daa 


iyasi of dd Syet 


Affan Ibnu Muslim, reported that . . . Aysha, may Allah be 
pleased with her, said “each time the Prophet (PBUH) slept 
and awoke, whether it was night or day, he used siwak [the 
type of toothbrush used at the time, usually made of the soft 
branches of palm trees] before performing his ablutions.” (Ibn 
Saad 1990, 1:374) 


Apparently, Muhammad’s practice of brushing his teeth was exces- 


MUHAMMAD'S CONDITION 


ONE TS si Gai 1A pash asi N 


a aimee FERM AS pala AD Jy ie ce puea 


ë E ha E OEA Gasy gha p ags a n oa gi ud 

zj 
Said Ibnu Mansur reported that 

+- - Aysha said th 
(PBUH) was provided siwak during nighttime, ne slay 
T 3 T 

woke up he sed it, performed his ablutions, briefly prayed ia 
two prostrations, then fully prayed in eight prostrations, and 
finally, performed the Witr prayer, (Ibn Saad 1990, 1:375) 


In Muhammad’s case, there was a direct correlation between brush- 


sive and surprising to people around him. Muhammad did not know 
the true cause of the need, but that need was apparently so acute that 
it actually created problems with his gums: 


ing his teeth and the nausea that is associated with gustatory symptoms 
of complex partial seizures, as the following Hadith clearly shows: 
i ‘ OE EA coll CE oe Ò OLE Ga tj Gu a Upi Jai Gy ple US, 
ie IE Gp Aa Se Sl vig peal (gg Aiia gl spaa Oi mga Ua) X a: i 

; i U hg AÈ gi M paa y soi B paaa Cay gh y paba eai col rid dal 

pala Al Jj AW giai Á M qual OS J AU ae ou wae 
gise" 

Mussa Ibnu Messud reported that. . . Sheddad Ibnu Abdullah 
says: “Siwak wore out the gums of the Propher. (PBUH)” (Ibn 


Saad 1990, 1:375) Aarim Ibnu alFadhl reported that . . _ Abu Hureira said he heard 


his father say: “I saw the Prophet (PBUH) hold a toothpick in 
his hand and one in his mouth while uttering ‘Gha Gha,’ as if 
he was on the verge of vomiting.” (Ibn Saad 1990, 1:375) 


Ie is customary in most cultures to brush one’s teeth late at night, 
but not common to do it several times during the night. However, it 
appears that Muhammad indulged in brushing his teeth during the 


night as well: Muhammad’s gastric problems appear to have been so troublesome 


that he even broke the rules of fasting, His followers were surprised that 
the Prophet would ignore the prohibition on brushing teeth during a 
fast, But Muhammad was in constant need of brushing. He was known 


always to travel with his siwak. 
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“The Prophet (PBUH) cleaned his teeth with a tender palm tree 
stick while he was fasting,” Qutada was told, But some people 
disapprove of teeth cleaning while fasting. Qutada replied, “By 
Allah, I saw the prophet clean his teeth with a tender palm tree 
Whenever the Prophet (PBUH) 


stick while he was fasting - - - 
k with him.” (Ibn Saad 1990, 


went on a trip, he took siwal 


1:375) 


On his death bed, Muhammad brushed his teeth more vigorously 
than usual—so much so as to capture the eyes of his followers who 


| reported it (Ibn Saad 1990, 180). This event, along with other reports, 


suggests that Muhammad probably died of complications associated 


with seizure disorder. 


EXCESSIVE PERSPIRING 


A well-documented physiological symptom of complex partial seizures 
is sweating, Many people who experience a complex partial seizure sweat 
excessively, regardless of the temperature, There are many Hadith that 
make reference to this symptom in Muhammad. The most famous story 
is one in which Aysha relates having seen the Prophet sweating profusely 


at the time of a revelation. 


Aie pea a AAN gl gk al Ale A aly Rate ca 


the aits Aine Us 
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J saw him during a revelation, It was ; 
when the revelation eased on him, a 
forehead. (Ibn Saad 1990, 155) 


yet, 
= 5 
‘eat was running down his 


Other followers witnessed additional famous accounts of M 
hammad’s perspiration. In fact, many viewed Muhammad’s aie 
perspiring to be a sign that he was being inspirited, as the Eeen 
Hadith relates: 8 


Somebody said, “O Allah’s Apostle! Can the good bring forth 
evil?” The Prophet remained silent for a while. It was said to that 
person, “Whar is wrong with you? You are talking to the Prophet 
(PBUH) while he is not talking to you.” Then we noticed that he 
was being inspired divinely. Then the Prophet wiped off his sweat 
and said, “Where is the questioner?” It seemed as if the Prophet 
liked his question. (Al-Bukhari 1988, 2: bk. 24, n. 544) 


AUDITORY AND VISUAL HALLUCINATIONS 


It is not difficult to find evidence in Muhammad's life of his audi- 
tory and visual hallucinations. In fact, one could argue that all of his 
face-to-face conversations with the angel Gabriel are evidence of such 
hallucinations. The following, Hadith provides verification of these two 
types of hallucinations: 


Khadijeh said to the prophet, “Oh cousin, could you Jet me 
know when your friend, the one who comes (© you, when he 
comes?” He said yes. She said, “So if he comes; let me know. 
Then Gabriel (PBUH) came to him as he used to do. So the 
Prophet said to Khadijeh, “Oh Khadijeh, this is Gabriel; he has 
come to me.” She said, “Get up cousin and sit on my left leg,” 
So the prophet got up and sat on her leg. She said, “Do you 
see him?” He said, “Yes.” She said, “Move over and sit on my 
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right leg.” And the prophet moved over and sat on her right leg, 
She said, “Do you see him?” He said, “Yes, “So she said, “Move 
over and sit on my lap.” So the prophet moved fever and sat 
on her lap. She said, “Do you sce him?” He said, “Yes.” So she 
removed her veil and set it aside while the prophet wes sitting 
on her lap, then said. “Do you see him?” He said, “No”. She 
said, “Cousin, remain and rejoice, for, by God, this is no devil, 
This is an angel.” (Subaily, p- 157) 


Many patients suffering from complex partial seizures have auditory 
and visual hallucinations in which they think they are hearing or seeing 
things, particularly the sound of a bell. Hearing the sound of a bell is one 
of the well known universal symptoms of complex partial seizure and 

one of the easiest to document. In biographies of the Prophet, there are 
many references to him telling other people that he heard the sound of 
a bell. Muhammad’s description of this phenomenon speaks for itself: 


a Ae Cp Aiden gei Gu AU Se y Seale Udi thal Gy gaa US 
AGA te hl Ca gl pith (a oh GIS ss IS cpa ADD J geey Gj ALY 
BRS gta all he pe kl he aly EJB gle IIN lll La Ge 


ga iliu y Di gl 


Hudjein Ibnu Alumna reported that . . . His uncle was told 
that the Apostle of Allah (PBUH) used to say: “The revelation 
comes to me in two ways: From Gabriel just like a man to man 
conversing, and that escapes me; and with something like the 
tinging of a bell until it melts into my heart, and that I can 
grasp.” (Ibn Saad 1990, 1:155) 


OTHER SYMPTOMS 


When Muhammad heard the bell (and at other times as well) he experi- 


enced some degree of shaking, which is a common occurrence in some 
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cases of complex partial sizu res, Because these seiun 

he left temporal lobe, shaking is typically confined atom 
the body- Shaking can range from mild to ere ae € right side of 
sent altogether. In at least one Hadith, i > Dut is sometimes ab- 


t is reported 
‘i that M 
shaking was severe enough to jolt the animal that he was anal s 
riding: 


ae y Ce CF Bae y GAD a G Se sA Upa abn pa yuuu . 
y aaau i 
ai e OAM Ahd ai SF aD e yt 
fip 
Lay cS yp À paki Yet A cj GA ia ps diiy 2 i uay ya Spal 
GUN Sia aia iais aA yya i aaie Sri apid y ca 
Mohammad Ibnu Umar Alaslami reported . |. Abu Urwa AL 
dussi told him: “I witnessed a revelation to the Apostle of Allah 
(PBUH) while he was on his mount. The animal bellowed and 
twisted its legs until I felt they would break; this went on until 
the weight of the revelation eased; when it did, he was soaked 


through with swear.” (Ibn Saad 1990: 1:155) 


There are few references to Muhammad having been prone to 
falls, but the story told in one Hadith is significant. In this particular 
Hadith, Muhammad was about age 35 when he suffered a fall and lost 
consciousness: 


Narrated Jaber bin Abdullah: When the Kaaba was rebuilt; the 
prophet (PBUH) and Abbas went to carry stones. Abbas said 
to the prophet, “[take off and] put your waist sheet over yout 
neck so that the stones may hurt you.” [But as soon as he took 
off his waist sheet] he fell unconscious on the ground with both 
his eyes towards the sky. When he came to his senses he said 
“My waist sheet! My waist sheet” then he tied his watst sheet. 
(Al-Bukhari 1988, 5:108) 
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SWORD AND SEIZURE 


Another common symptom of complex partial seizures is known 
hanges during a seizure, 


as the “grimace.” As a result of the muscular cl i 
victims tend to contort their faces. There are many Hadith that refer to 
Muhammad exhibiting such a face at the time of revelation, including 
the following: 
ghs ge guall ce EAA Upil Reade gy Jaa Upi salaa cy lle US! 
AD as ale STI AS pala pd ala CHEE Ce yet AD ae Ce 


Adee suis 


Affan Ibnu Muslim reported that . .. Uyada Ibnu Assamic said, 
“Whenever the Apostle of Allah (PBUH) was revealed some- 
thing, he felt very afflicted and his face clouded.” (Ibn Saad 
1990, 1:154) 


Ubeiduallah Ibnu Mussa Alabassi reported . . . Akruma said: 
“Whenever something was revealed to the Apostle of Allah 
(PBUH), he remained struck down for an hour of time as if he 
was drunk.” (Ibn Saad 1990, 1:154) 


Along with the grimace, there are also references to Muhammad 
making noises during the revelation, which is again consistent with the 


symptoms of complex partial seizure. 


Narrated Safwan bin Yahia bin Umaya from his father, who 
said, “A man came to the prophet while he was at Jirana, the 
man was wearing a cloak which had traces of Khaluq or Sufra 
[a kind of perfume]. The man asked (the Prophet], what do 
you order me to perform in my Umra? So, Allah inspired the 
prophet divinely and he was screened by a piece of cloth. I 
wished to see the prophet being divinely inspired. Umar said to 
me, “Come. Will you be pleased to look at the prophet while 
Allah is inspiring him?” I replied in the affirmative, Umar lifted 
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one corner of the cloth and I looked at the Prophet, wh 
snoring, [The sub-narrator said that the snoring was like th tal 
a camel.] When that was over, the prophet asked, “Where ist 
questioner who asked about Umra? Put off your cloak and mn 
away the traces of Khalug from your body and clean the sufra 
[yellow color] and perfume in your Umra what 


a 
your hajj. (Al-Bukhari 1988, 3:10) eee 


DIAGNOSIS 


There is ample evidence that all of these experiences were directly caused 

by complex partial seizures. When the seizure originates in the left hemi- 

sphere of the brain, it creates problems in the muscles of the right side 
of the body. The following Hadith is one of the most complete reports 
of the Prophet’s symptoms and their manifestations: 


CAN ae iiaa et pili SE gd Gy aaa ae Upi el Gy pt Ll 
OS cae on Stale Ay ya ip La ay Ai tly saaba AMD J ge Lay Ji Gude 
AD Jye cata soh JE E alas YI i agate ALD yey AD TE gaba AO Jya ie 

a BU LL y iaka jid paka Al J yee) gaid Aaa ga Laia ate 

a die Auala Ce agaba AI J gay ipasi uia D gÀ Ala le Amiay ia a ay 

oril Ul iy yalia Sly AD JUG La lg AS ad) Gia LAU a pua puig ha 
siaa Jy yad US plal g) paba All Jya jay ay Al fly Ua Abid y Aiala 

Dau y olie Jai gM) Alay olie gle JA eli d s i pin a pa Ant 

i) 2 SKE ned iiy Lagt EIA s Jali diy L hy tg as ad 
daj yai HAL piis giy a cia diy l Uiig pi sd i Saa paiid 
A Jymy JÈ rJ pa sotie JÅ md dl" JEt JG La a ais 


JA Lah gb rg pE A Yyy rE Oa ly UA A Jys Al" aa 
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Hashim Ibnu Alqaasim reported . «+ Abdullah Thaw Abbas a 
“As the Apostle of Allah (PBUH) was situng in the courtyar 
of his home in Mecca, Othman Ibnu Madhuun passed by and 
smiled at him. The Apostle of Allah (PBUH) said, Will yen Have 
a seat with me?” “Certainly,” said Othman and sat facing him. 
As they were conversing, the Apostle of Allah (PBUH) stared at 
the sky for a long time and slowly moved his eyes to a spot on 
the ground on his right-hand and, turning his back on Othman, 
he started nodding his head as if he understood something said 
to him. Then he kept staring once more at the sky as if he was 
following something, until it vanished. He, then, resumed the 
conversation with Othman. Othman said, “Oh Muhammad, as 
we were conversing a while ago, 1 saw you do something that I 
have never seen you do before.” He said, “And what did you see 
me do?” Othman replied: “I saw you stare at the sky and, then, 
move your eyes slowly to the ground on your right-hand, turn 
your back on me, and leave me on my own.” He said, “Did you 
realize all that?” Othman answered, “Indeed.” The Apostle of 
Allah (PBUH) said, “As you were sitting, a messenger of Allah 
came to me.” I said, “A messenger of Allah?” He said, “Yes.” I 
said, “What did he say to you?” He replied, “Allah commands 
justice, the doing of good, and liberality to kith and kin, and 
He forbids all shameful deeds, and injustice and rebellion: He 
instructs you, that ye may receive admonition.” Othman con- 
cluded, “It was at that very moment that faith settled in my heart 
and I loved Muhammad.” (Ibn Saad 1990, 1:.138) 


Although this is only one Hadith, it reveals several of Muhammad’s 
symptoms occurring simultaneously; including what Muhammad calls 
a “vision.” The author's honest and detailed reporting of what he saw 
shows how attuned his followers were to his behavior. The most inter- 
esting part of this Hadith is the author's indication that Muhammad’s 
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eyes were moving to the right, a clear sign that the origin of the seizure 
was in the left hemisphere of his brain. 


‘Ac this point, it is possible to support the hypothesis that Mu- 
hammad suffered from left temporal lobe epilepsy. Further evidence 
includes the fact that he moved his lips and then admitted that he saw 
and spoke to someone who was not there. Clearly, when Muhammad 
was talking about having a one on one conversation with Gabriel, he 
was experiencing a hallucination caused by left temporal lobe epilepsy. 
The content of the hallucination was purely religious. And the most 
important point is that Muhammad completely believed that his hal- 


lucination was reality. He was not afraid of these hallucinations, which 
js evident in their frequency. 


Although the author of the above Hadith does not mention whether 
Muhammad fell down in the description of seeing the angel face to face, 
this fact has been noted in other Hadith. In addition, it is evident that at 
other times Muhammad felt as if he were dying and heard the sound of 
bells. Each of these reports support the idea that some of Muhammad’s 
seizures were more complicated and perhaps included both sides of his 
brain, causing him to become totally incapacitated, sweat profusely, 
shake, make noises, and afterwards become quiet and in need of rest. 
TREATING THE SYMPTOMS 
Bloodletting is an old method of treating diseases that was practiced by 
the Greeks (Aretaeus, c. A.D. 200) as well as by people of the Middle East 
up until recent times, There are many records that indicate Muhammad 
was a fan of this primitive and dangerous remedy. Although bloodletting 
has nothing to do with complex partial seizures, Muhammad’s reasoning 
for engaging in this practice was to alleviate chronic headaches: 


Cm ce cae dy JJA ae Up yee Gy ae Uai ples Cy le GB! 
Ay Sy GA iisas Se B A OAA ppg heh Jymy as sot 


ae 
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Affan Ibnu Muslim reported S M further, In an j 
BU ke i ji i roj Ks 
All i (PBUH) used to practice two bloodlertings in the lower scribes the sack ofc feantiness Jor everyone, stating that if an eh oe 
b i f his head [the occipital area] and one in the upper part this, he or she is committing a major sin: yone fails in 
ack oi a a tpper 
of his back and used to recommend a single bloodletting.” (Ibn 


. Albassan said: “The Apostle of nother Hadith, the P 


Once the Prophet, while Passing throu 


J 
Saad 1990, 1:374) of Medina or Mecca, heard the voices r Pe graveyards 


of two persons who were 


Prophet said, © 

š said, “These 

persons are being tortured for a major sin bda Sa 
le ecm a ed, one of 


p them never saved himself from being soiled with his urine whil 
iadi asa EEE PE E E ET z is while 
co ghani ae Gy gta ce aa l gia TS en) oa pela U aii the other used to go about with calumnies (makin, 


i eing tortured in their g 5 
Muhammad practiced bloodletting for many reasons. Interestingly, being their graves, The 
one of those reasons was to ward off potential mental problems: 


between friends].” The Prophet then asked for a eine ine 


date palm oes broke it into two pieces, and Put one on each 
grave. On being asked why he had done so, he replied, “I hope 
SE aga Aay ayay ey Gol Ly CHIN gas a AALS GO ntl that their torture might be lessened, till these get dried.” (Al- 
Bukhari 1988, 1: bk. 4, n. 215) 


pang ag paba viel oe DS ola Oe EA O te 1B EAN Oa aS 
Jui siya 


DL g paha AD pany Rid Cas day Canin) al ACES oot O 


Although each one of these symptoms within and by themselves 


I heard that Alaqraa Ibnu Habis went to the Apostle of Allah 
do not mean much, taken together they provide enough evidence to 


(PBUH) and found him practicing bloodletting in the promi- 
nent part of a bone [apophasis]. Alaqraa said to him, “Oh Ibnu 
Abi Kabsha, why have you practiced bloodletting in the middle 
of your head?” The Apostle of Allah (PBUH) replied, “Oh Ibnu following chapters, I will provide the necessary evidence to establish the 
interconnection between the symptoms of the disease and the creation 


support the presence of an underling neurological disorder. Of course, 
there is more to complex partial scizures than a few symptoms. In the 


Habis, it isa relief from headaches, toothaches, sleeplessness, and 


illnesses, of which might be insanity.” (Ibn Saad 1990, 1:374) of Islam. 


The Prophet also had an obsession with cleanliness, This compul- 
sion can be observed in many aspects of Muhammad's life; however, it 
manifests itself most in instances relating to his urination. In his own 
life, Muhammad practiced exceptionally good hygiene. One Hadith 
states that: “Whenever the Prophet went to answer the call of nature, I 
used to bring water with which he used to clean his private parts” (Al- 


Bukhari 1988, 1: bk. 4, n. 216). 
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SEXUAL BEHAVIORS 


EUM GA, cont) SA Gal ya CaM fs in i ; 


Gabriel came to me with an earthen pot; I ate from it and was endowed 
with the sexual potency of 40 men. 
—Muhammad 


ne of the characteristics of complex partial seizures is a sub- 
O stantial personality change in the individual. This change is 

so profound that it appears as a total—but gradual—trans- 
formation of the individual into a different person. As with all seizure 
sufferers, some of the symptoms of Muhammad’s condition are vivid 
while others are more subtle. One must dig diligently and deeply into 
his life to make order of the puzzle, including examining the revelations, 
the vahy, which mark the beginning of his prophethood. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS AND IMAGERY 


ncounters with the angel Gabriel 
nt clues into the nature of his condition. When 


Muhammad replied that they came 
n talking to another. This, 


Muhammad’s accounts of his frequent € 
give us some importa 


asked how he received these visions, 
e first was as one ma 


to him in two ways. Th 
89 
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ot difficult to tolerate. However, the revelations sometimes 
curbing ways. At these times, Muhammad 


reported hearing the sound of a bell “until it melted into my heart” and 
feeling as though the life was coming out of him. He never went through 
this experience, he said, without feeling that he was about to die. 


he said, was n 
descended in much more dis 


a: Al-Harith bin Hisham asked Allah’s Apostle. 


Narrated Aysh 
piration revealed to 


“O Allah’s Apostle! How is the divine ins| 
you?” Allah’s Apostle replied, “Sometimes it is [revealed] like 
form of inspiration is the hardest ofall, 


the ringing of a bell; this 
and then this state passes after I have grasped what is inspired. 
Sometimes the Angel comes in the form of a man and talks to 


me, and I grasp whatever he says.” (Al-Bukhari, 1: bk. 1, n. 2) 


During these seizures, Muhammad would be seized by a series of 
religious thoughts and images, which he would later recount for his fol- 
lowers. It is not surprising that these images would dominate his think- 
ing during seizure attacks, as he was completely preoccupied with such 
thoughts and with his own sense of mission. It is also not surprising that 
his first experiences with visions were so frightening that he doubted his 
sanity. They were so real to him that once the sense of doubt was gone 
in his own mind, he had no mercy on people who doubted him. 
Muhammad was a person who was honest, pious, and respected in 
his community. Suddenly, he experienced strange attacks in which the 
life seemed to go out of him. This orphan, whose money and prestige 
came primarily from his wife, then suddenly finds his own sense of mis- 
sion—he is being called to be a prophet. It is important to note that 
Muhammad belonged to the group of Hanaffiya, who rejected idols in 
their search for a single god. Muhammad’s mind had been ruminat- 
ing on these topics for years until he had completely internalized the 
ides, These religious thoughts, coupled with his own need for a sense 
of mission, make it clear why the content of his thoughts would be of 
a religious nature when his seizures began, 
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SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


Besides hyper-religiosity, Muhammad developed other new b 

jors that are closely associated with complex partial a 
the most notable was hypersexuality. Muhammad did not ria ne m 
he was 25 years old, which was much older than other men iik ungi 
(most men married by the age of 16, and it was not unusual for AR 
marry before the age of 10). Apparently, Muhammad did not i h 
any sexual experience before marriage—he was reported to have been a 
virgin at the time of his marriage (Mostofi 1988, 135). 


MUHAMMAD'S PREOCCUPATION WITH WOMEN 


After Muhammad finally married his first wife, Khadijeh, he did not 
marry again until after she died, when he was 53 years old. We know 
little about Muhammad and Khadijah’s sex life except that the couple 
produced eight children (Al-Tabari 1990, Persian translation, 4:1288). 
However, after Khadijah’s death, everything changed for Muhammad. 
He married two women at the same time: Aysha, a child of just six 
or seven, and an older woman named Sudeh, who had been married 
before. 

Presumably, since Muhammad could not have intercourse with 
Aysha until she was older, he wed Sudeh for the purposes of sex and 
household management. Yet Aysha reports that when she was just 
seven years old, Muhammad had sex with her when no one was home 
(Al-Tabari, Persian translation, 1990, 4:1292). Although some authors 
point to Muhammad's marriage with Aysha as a sign of his pedophilia, 
itis well known that it was not unusual for men of the time to take very 
“pedophiliac” does not apply to him. 

d third in what would be a 
Muhammad wed 15 wives, 
f them together, and had 9 
ri, Persian translation, 


young girls as wives. The term 

Aysha and Sudeh were the second ani 
long line of wives. According to Al-Tabari, 
took 13 of them into his house, kept 11 o 
wives at home at the time of his death (Al Taba 


1990, 4:1288). 
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There ate those who claim that these marriages weie pm po- 
litically motivated and designed to forge alliances with we acon 
However, two of Muhammad's wives (a woman from Bani Mostalgh and 
another captured in the battle of Khyber) were chosen by Muhammad 

for their beauty alone. In the case of the captured woman Muhammad 
had sex with her the same night he killed her Jewish husband of four 
years. Would a politically motivated marriage engender this kind of lust- 
fal behavior? It is not likely. However, in the context of hypersexuality 


associated with complex partial seizures, Muhammad's behavior makes 
complete sense. 

This unusual sexual desire in a man who was close to 60 years old 
must have caused curiosity among his people. In response to this ques- 
tion, there are several Hadiths in which Muhammad attributed his 
unusual sexual potency to the food given to him by the angel Gabriel: 


iada AMD gens JA 2b ale Gn oh ge Ce a a abel Cm praga Ce All ae Udi 


Clas A al i tabt a J a" 


Abdullah Ibnu Mussa reported that . . . Safwan Ibn Suleim said 
the Apostle of Allah (PBUH) said, “Jibril (Gabriel) came to me 
with an earthen pot; 1 ate from it and was endowed with the 
sexual potency of 40 men.” (Ibn Saad 1990, 1:282) 


An important point to note in this Hadith is that Muhammad 
admitted his increased potency occurred after his encounter with Ga- 
briel, which translates to the onset of the seizures. And there is more 
than just his word for this—there is his life. Muhammad manifested no 
signs of hypersexuality until his older years. (It should be noted that in 
Arabic, the number “40” is often used to indicate “a great deal” rather 
than the actual number. Such symbolic numbers are used in the Arabic 
language even today.) Suffice it to say, Muhammad was highly potent. 


Obviously, Muhammad was happy about this attribute and wished it 
on his devout followers. 
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Hath wk 


eg phe dB ale CF Sa Cf Sa pal UA LE y Yet) oy ata kl 


CBU day iad Sal a day Us bel So ee) a pala vata 
Malik Ibnu Ismail Abu Ghassan reported . . . that Leith heard 
Mudjahid say: “The Apostle of Allah (PBUH) is endowed with 
the sexual potency of 40 men, and each man of the people of 
paradise is endowed with that of 80 men.” (Ibn Saad 1990, 
1:282) 


In order to make it easier to act on his frequent sexual urges, Mu- 
hammad constructed a home with doors that opened into each of his 
wives’ homes. He is said to have slept with a different woman cach night 
(some accounts claim that Muhammad had sex with all of his wives, one 
after the other, every night; however, these reports are by nature difficult 
to corroborate.) One of the wives apparently forfeited her turn forever 
because she was no longer attractive and was afraid that Muhammad 
would divorce her. Four of his wives became his favorites. 
In order to get his wives to give in to his desires, Muhammad used 
old-style maligning, calling it their religious duty: 


Narrated Abu Hurcira: Allah’s Apostle said, “If a husband calls 
his wife to his bed [i.e., to have sexual relation] and she refuses 


him to sleep in anger, the angels will curse her till morning.” 
(Al-Bukhari 1988, 4:302) 


Sometimes, Muhammad’s sexual appetites got him into trouble. 
During one episode when some of Muhammad’s followers were in 
Ethiopia, the Ethiopian king wished to give the Prophet a gift. Hav- 
ing heard about his penchant for beautiful women, the king presented 
him with a lovely young Christian slave girl named Mariah (Mary). 
Because Mariah did not have the status to live in Muhammad's house, 
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d a home for her on the outskirts of Medina and pre- surely A llah it is Who is his Guardian, and Gabriel and the believers 


a a often that do good, and the angels afier that are the aiders, 
sumably - ; 
A inhi d could not resi: Oe ee E A 
One day, u on finding her in his house, Muhamma ist aate AG CANE a fa ale CAG jA L yj A oj Gate oy ih 
eee ah to Sudeh’s bed. When Sudeh arrived = ae aly) Ao) Ot ye 


the temptation and took Mari 
dand Mariah in bed together in her bed, she Rive 


home and found Muhamma i e 
was furious. Muhammad promised to put aside Mariah forever if only 
but Sudeh spread the word regardless. 


Sudeh would nor tell the others, 
Muhammad eventually decided that he should not be forced to forgo a 


especially when God comes to his aid: 


Maybe, his Lord, if he divorces you, will give him in your place wives 
better than you, submissive, faithful, obedient, penitent, adorers, 
l Seen to Bim fasters, widows and virgins. (The Quran, 66:1-5) 
pleasure gi > 
pa iè Ong dalj ca gids ASAIN a Ua fe E MUHAMMAD'S JUSTIFICATION 
Another example of Muhammad’s preoccupation with women can be 
found in the rules he established regarding the taking of wives. Because 


of frequent wars and deaths of men, many women and children found 


O Prophet! Why do you forbid (yourself) that which Allah has 
made lawful for you; you seek to please your wives; and Allah is 


Forgiving, Merciful? 
themselves suddenly alone. It was therefore permissible for a man to 


ual pala g g tla Xing li Mas pit a aii take as many wives as he wished. But Muhammad disagreed with the 
concept of a limitless number of wives. Instead, he declared that his fol- 
lowers should have only four wives each (women obtained as booty in 
, war were an exception—a man could have as many of these or as many 
apy kathy ig aie A i yg oy Sig Sn aaj al gal ly slave women as he wished as long as he married only four of them). 
There was one notable exception to the rule: Muhammad himself. Why 
would the Prophet place himself above his own law? The Quran provides 
And when the prophet secretly communicated a piece of information some explanation: 

to one of his wives—but when she informed (others) of it, and Allah 
ca him to know it, he made known part of it and avoided part; 
so when he informed her of it, she said: Who info is? P T . Selby ma id 
He said: The Knowing, Ls Aware, oon gi a eae a > 


Aliah indeed has sanctioned for you the expiation of your oaths and 
Allah is your Protector, and He is the Knowing the Wise. 


Ad pate i a SL a ad ay ai Lad Gy oe 


Ele AY pl Can thay ele Ly Chal Si aS TBI AY 


wae iy chee cy 


aiuti guyd yd pa a ast DASA 


aP fe gh al 3b de 1 asc) y Uk R i 
i oly aial iia aih a A gts O e — 

2 uait in oyga de ok aI i ushadi A 
AG Say LEAL y gg 
to you your wives whom 


J å O Prophet! Surely We have made lawful 
Ifyou both turn to Allah, then indeed your hearts are already in- you n ctanilet f seis chorion right hand pos- 


lined (to this): and j 
clined (to this); and if you back up each other against him, then seses out of those whom Allah has given t0 you a prisoners of war, 
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and the daughters of your paternal uncles and the daughters of your 
ters of your maternal uncles and the 


aternal aunts, and the daugh f ! 
ee of your maternal aunts who fled with you; and a believ- 
ing woman if she gave herself to the Prophet, if the Prophet desired 
; believers; We 


to marry her—spects ily for you, not for the (rest 
know what We have ordained for them concerning their wives and 
those whom their right hands possess in order that no blame may 


attach to yous and. Allah is Forgiving, Merciful. (33:50) 


With these words, Muhammad used God to give himself permission 
to use all methods at his disposal to satisfy his insatiable sexual appetite. 


The Quran also says: 
alt jai S GB a S aid gh A AD a Lad ga DA all > CS 


lygia | 


There is no harm in the Prophet doing that which Allah has or- 
dained for him; such has been the course of Allah with respect to 
those who have gone before; and the command of Allah is a decree 
that is made absolute. (33:38) 


Muhammad thus used the Quran as a method of rationalization to 
justify and gratify his own inner needs and desires. This type of situa- 
tion created a great deal of headaches for Muhammad’s devout follow- 
ers, who were now forced to use additional rationalizations to justify 
his behaviors. Through the Quran, Muhammad could tell others what 
he would not say himself—for with God saying it, there would be no 
shame upon him. 

The following verse is another good example of this method. 
Muhammad used to let his followers come to his home to eat supper 
and listen to him preach. He and his followers would then spend the 
evening talking. After a while, this became too much for Muhammad, 
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sohe had to find a polite way out. He used the following verse to delive 
to himself: T 


Vi Sly OU) CL FE plab A Gi Ul cga Ai U tai Gud i y 
aaah gf) g T IS ABI GY Coys Gynt g 1 g Ath eae VA (IB e's 


‘pak pI pln etag DA CA SL Lele A gia Ng GAN Ca platy AN gta 


O you who believe! Do not enter the houses of the Prophet unless 
permission is given to you for a meal, not waiting for its cooking 
being finished—but when you are invited, enter, and when you 
have taken the food, then disperse—not seeking to listen to talk; 
surely this gives the Prophet trouble, but he forbears from you, and 
Allah does not forbear from the truth. And when you ask of them 
any goods, ask of them from behind a curtain; this is purer, for your 
hearts and (for) their hearts; and it does not behoove you that you 
should give trouble to the Messenger of Allah, nor that you should 
marry his wives after him ever; surely this is grievous in the sight 


of Allah. (33:53) 


Muhammad’s appetite for beautiful women was evident again after 
the war of Banu Mostalagh, one of his last battles. Many prisoners had 
been taken, some of whom offered to buy their freedom. In cases in which 
the price was set too high, the prisoners were brought before Muhammad 
to make their case. One such prisoner was 2 beautiful woman. 

Aysha is quoted as saying that she knew the woman was trouble 
as soon as she laid eyes on her, simply because she was attractive and 
Muhammad would want her for himself. She was right. Muhammad 
offered to pay the bounty to make the woman free if she would agree to 
become his wife. Her captor refused to take the money but granted her 
freedom anyway, thereby forging a bond with Muhammad. Seeing that 
the woman’s imprisoned family members were now related by marriage 
to the clan of Muhammad, the captors freed all of the prisoners- 
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Defenders of Muhammad claim that this had been his intention all 
along. However, given what we know of Muhammad's relationships, 
it is more likely that he was motivated solely by desire for the woman, 
After all, ifhe wanted to set all the prisoners free, he could have done so 
without marrying the young woman. In the final analysis, Muhammad 
was the Prophet and his word was the law, and he did not fear making 


unpopular decisions. 


THE STORY OF ZEINAB 


Another strange example of Muhammad’s seemingly boundless sexual 
appetites is the story of Zeinab, the woman who married Muhammad’s 
adopted son, Zayd. Zayd was a former slave whom Muhammad’s wife 
Khadijeh gave to him when Zayd was very young. Muhammad was so 
fond of him that he freed the child and adopted him as his own son. 
Zayd and Ali, Muhammad's cousin, were later to become the Prophet's 
two closest companions. 
When Zayd became a young man, Muhammad was determined to 
find a wife for him. He decided that Zayd would marry his cousin Ze- 
inab, who was an attractive young woman. For her part, Zeinab did not 
like the idea of a union with Zayd; after all, he was merely an adopted 
and freed slave. Further, Zayd did not have a large family, which was 
a quality considered important in spousal selection. In the end, it was 
probably the prominence and influence of Muhammad that convinced 
Zeinab to consent to the marriage. 
f But things went awry quickly for the young couple. One month 
into the marriage, Muhammad went to visit his adopted son. Zayd was 
onion ron answered the door, dressed rather skimpily. 
Tus Bek si : an saw his beautiful young cousin in a whole new 
. ‘0 have exclaimed to her, “You are attractive and you 
also steal one’s heart!” 
to e was the beginning of the end for the 
d yd later heard the story from Zeinab, he quickly 
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decided to hand over the subject of his adopted father’s desire, He went 
5 Muhammad and pledged to divorce Zeinab and give her to him to 
marry. But Muhammad refused the offer, telling Zayd to “go home, fear 
Allah, and take care of your wife.” A few days later, Zayd made the offer 
again, and again received the same response from Muhammad, 

‘The problem for Muhammad was not just that it was unseemly for 
the Prophet to take somebody else’s wife out of passion. The laws of the 
time strictly prohibited a father to marry his son’s wife after divorce or 
death. This was true even when that son was adopted—all of the rules of 
anatural son or daughter applied. In this situation, the law recognized 
Zayd, the adopted son, as no different from natural born sons. Therefore, 
Zeinab was totally prohibited to Muhammad. 

But when Zayd brought the offer to Muhammad for a third time, 
things suddenly changed. Several ayahs came upon the Prophet, and he 
began to receive a message from God. In these verses, God chastised 
Muhammad for being shy and reluctant to report His word, telling 
Muhammad that god has changed the law prohibiting marriage to a 
son’s wife. 

Zayd was commanded to divorce Zeinab immediately, and she wal 
pledged to marry Muhammad after the customary 100-day grace period 


had passed. On the one hundredth day after the divorce, Muhammad, 
have rushed into Zeinab’s home, 


inan uncharacteristic hurry, is said to n b 
that night. Zeinab quickly 


married her immediately and had sex with her 
became one of Muhammad’s four favorite wives. ere! 

Today, many Muslim clerics justify Muhammad s ae y par 
ing that God used the Prophet in order to abolish the old paga 


ae al 

against marrying the wife of one’s son. However, ates “a i 

not God have simply given that order and save Muhamm: is 
ly chat Muhammad used the vehic 


much controversy? It seems more Jikel f 
i i s. 
of the Quran to make the rules that suited his nee 
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uaii gd AS a iy dap ge al e ciay Ae KIOTE ATER 
os 50 Ugg bs yia pii al itas o gal y A tiig te A 


upia a al oy habs ee pa i Ae g g Em oiid te 


And when you said to him to whom Allah had shown favor and 
to whom you had shown a favor: Keep your wife to yourself and 
be careful of (your duty to) Allah; and you concealed in your soul 
what Allah would bring to light, and you feared men, and Allah 
had a greater right that you should fear him, But when Zayd had 
accomplished his want of her, we gave her to you as a wife, so that 
there should be no difficulty for the believers in respect of the wives of 
their adopted sons, when they have accomplished their want of them; 
and Allah’s command shall be performed. (The Quran, 33:37) 


This is one of the great examples of the changes that occurred in 
Muhammad's behavior after he developed the seizures. After all, it is 
common knowledge that most men become less sexually active after 
the age of 50, not more so. Yet in his late fifties, Muhammad behaved 
sexually more like an adolescent. The story of Zeinab also clearly shows 
how Muhammad used the Quran to gratify his inner needs. Because we 
know that he would have never done such a thing consciously, this is 
a good indication that most of these Processes were at an unconscious 
e re = he did not have much insight into his seizure-induced 
at the man. He warned him against such vidi ee pret 
his innocence, insisting that the woman w: oi Gi E a ea 
had been purely platonic. When Mihai a 3 a eee se Se 
man made an offhand comment to the effe 5 e EaP 

c effect of, “Well, anyway, you're 


ld ie T’ 5 
old and when you die I'll marry her.” Not surprisingly, there was soon 
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another law, recorded in verse 53 of the sura “Ahzab,” in which it was 
written that no one could marry Muhammad’s wives after his death, as 
this would upset him in the afterworld. 


Laie al ale GAS AEN iy 1a oes ca Mah gj 1 asi gl Uy 


Do not marry his wives after him ever. Surely this is grievous in the 


sight of Allah, (33:53) 


CONCLUSIONS REGARDING MUHAMMAD'S 
BEHAVIORS 


The Quran is meant to be a religious book. Critics agree that while the 
Quran should reflect some connections to Muhammad's life as it fit into 
the context of his mission and the turbulent times, it should not read 
so much like a soap opera. What does this tell us about Muhammad’s 
psyche? The hypersexuality that overtook him as a result of complex 
partial seizures also took over a large portion of his life. Sex became such 
a major part of his thinking that it became a part of the Quran. 


To use Freudian terminology, Muhammad’s hypersexualiry, which 
sified his inner conflicts. The 


| thar he was not capable of 
childish rationalizations to 
derstand why a holy man 
im could have more than 
h rules for the living—his 
sh laws that extended 


resulted from his seizure disorder, intens 
strength of his instincts became so powerful 
controlling his desires and had to resort to 
justify them. It is in this light that we can un 
would devise a rule that stated no one but h 
four wives, But Muhammad did not stop wit l 
possessiveness of his wives prompted him to establi: 
beyond the grave. - on his personal 
Muhammad’s sexuality clearly had a major impact 


les and 
life and on his mission. Although there are many other sei ary 
uits, the above examples adequately 


illustrati i Urs fe oe 
tions of his sexual p uant to the beginning af 


ment the changes in this aspect of his life p 
his seizures, 
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geal sit sh Lye Sh Lotta Ch kad Za gh Gagas Ages a ca J cal Le Ll 
pac plie BAIN gh ogy LEN A gA pH AG a Ga halia g OLE Oe tla ly 


The punishment of those who wage war against Allah and His Messenger, 
and strive with might and main for mischief through the land is: execu- 
tion, or crucifixion, or the cutting off of hands and feet from opposite sides, 
or exile from the land: that is their disgrace in this world, and a heavy 

punishment is theirs in the Hereafter; 
— Quran, 5:33 


| \hroughout Muhammad’s early years, he is not known as being 


an aggressive person. During his childhood, he was an orphan 
who was known for being quiet and introspective. When he 
was about 15 years old, Muhammad participated in the wars of Fajar, 
which lasted approximately five years. Muhammad told many people that 
his job during the war was to help his uncles and his clan by collecting 
arrows for the archers, although it has been reported that he might have 


held the position of an archer toward the end of the war. The wars of 


Fajar were most likely a beneficial event in Muhammad's life, as he was 
ver, he did not gain the reputation 


able to learn the tactics of war. Howe 
of being violent or warrior-like at the time. 
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AD'S LIFE OF Non-AGGRESSION 


young life as a merchant, and there are 
nto trouble during his twenties 
between the ages of 40 and 50 


MUHAMM. 


Muhammad spent most of his 
no reports that he was aggressive or got i 
or thirties. Muhammad spent the years apes OF 

peacefully preaching Islam and recruiting and teaching his followers. 
Muhammad’s main desire in life during this time was to be introspective 
and introverted, and he passively tolerated any ridicule or harassment, 
There are many reports that he was a quiet person who would not talk 
excessively and that he liked ritualistic prayers the best. 

The fact that Muhammad was not an aggressive person made him a 
target of abuse during the first years of Islam. Muhammad had a cousin 
by the name of Hamza who wasa hunter anda warrior. Hamza converted 
to Islam early in Muhammad’s ministry, and his conversion provided 
the strong protection that Muhammad could not provide for himself. 
From the period of time between Muhammad introducing himself as 
a prophet to his migration to Medina, there was still no overt sign of 
aggressive behavior. 

Although Muhammad’s uncles and his clan provided him and his 
well-to-do followers with some protection, those of his followers who 
did not have status had no protection of any kind (Ibn Ishaq, P143). 
Many of these followers were tortured and killed, but Muhammad still 
did not show any significant aggressive retaliatory behavior. Even the 

early parts of the Quran contain many verses promoting patience and 
tolerance (sura 103). Valathr is one of those sections of the Quran: 


pally 
I swear by the time, 
eth cgi oat UI 
Most surely man is in loss, 


SHAN gual gig Gall Kaal gig elaia | yla g I gia ont U) 
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Except those who believe and do good, and enjoin on each oth 
truth, and enjoin on each other patience. (103:1~3) oe 


Another section of the Quran written during Muhammad's earl 
` rl 
years in Mecca that promotes kindness is sura 90, “Al-Balad” (the hen 
in these parts of the Quran is extremely beautiful): 


sli Nagy wal U 
Nay! I swear by this city. 
ald tay Ua call y 
And you shall be made free from obligation in this city— 
sles ayy 
And the begetter and whom he begot. 
Certainly we have created man to be in distress. 
Rebate i JSS 
Does he think that no one has power over him? 
Nod We Stal Us 
He shall say: “I have wasted much wealth.” 
‘aslo J i 
Does he think that no one sees him? 


ie Woes A 


Have we not given him two eyes, 
Ji T Udy 
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And a tongue and two lips, 
aala y 


And pointed out to him the two conspicuous ways? 
iial aai Ui 
But he would not attempt the uphill road, 
gil Le SS bey 


And what will make you comprehend what the uphill road is? 


! 


4a) 
[le is] the setting free of a slave, 
ETTE eld J 
Or the giving of food in a day of hunger 
huhui 
To an orphan, having relationship, 
Ay fl La 
Or to the poor man lying in the dust. 
Keays yad fy Jaa pal gig ghd l oe OS A 


Then he is of those who believe and charge one another to show 
patience, and charge one another to show compassion. 


uga Listed att) 
These are the people of the right hand. 


Sad) lated oh LEUL Igis Cull y 
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And [as for] those who disbelieve in our communications, th 
, they are 


the people of the left hand. 


Baga YU agile 
On them is fire closed over. 


THE MIGRATION TO MEDINA 


SS a R 
Things did not really begin to change for Muhammad until 10 years 
after his claim to prophethood. That year, a contingent from the city 
of Yathreb (a city in competition with Mecca) arrived in Mecca to take 
partin the annual washing of the idols and general maintenance of the 


Kaaba. The annual event was a golden opportunity for Muhammad to 


preach in relative safety. Killing was strictly forbidden in the vicinity of 
the Kaaba, and never more so than during these holy festivals. Muham- 
mad could preach and recruit uninhibited, and he took full advantage 
of the situation. It happened that in his tenth year of preaching, the 
visitors from Yathreb were receptive to his message. 

The people of Yathreb had many problems of their own at home. 
Although the city of Yathreb, the second largest city in Arabia, was an 
oasis with a milder climate and more fertile farmland than Mecca, it 
was also the site of much tribal feud. Most of the Yathreb tribes were 
either pagan or Jewish. The pagan tribes tended to be poor and were 
often engaged in fierce (and frequently deadly) internal squabbling. The 
Jewish tribes tended to be wealthier and frequently employed Arabs to 
work their farmland. For this reason, the people of Yathreb were aios 
for conflicts to be resolved. They had heard of Muhammad's intellect 
and his superior negotiating skills. , 

Sken tis a ate Mecca heard the Prophet's ideas - 
his preaching, they were impressed enough to bring @ en ne : = 
following year. Seventy men and women traveled to Mecca or t 
pilgrimage and to meet with the Prophet. After some ain the 
contingent from Yathreb invited Muhammad to immigrate to their cit, 
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i i drafted and 
i tection of its people. A treaty was ñ 
a followers moved to Yathreb. 


igned, and Muhammad and his 
eat of this happened none too soon, for the controversial prophet had 
Mecca. The pagans in the city had 


long since worn out his welcome in 
resolved at last to kill him and pay for the revenge. It was only through 


the efforts of his cousin Ali that Muhammad was able to escape from 
the city unharmed. At the time of migration, or Hejrah, Muhammad 


was 53 years old, 13 years after his first encounter with the angel Gabriel 


in the cave of Hira. 
Muhammad's departure from Mecca created uproar. An angry mob 


took off after him and his traveling companion, Abu Baker (later his 
successor). The two barely completed the 300-mile journey to Yathreb 
in one piece. Once in Yathreb, however, they were greeted warmly. 
Shortly after Muhammad’s arrival, the city’s official name was changed 
to Madinah Al Nabi, which literally means the “the city of prophet.” 
Muhammad was to live out the rest of his life in Medina. Upon his death 
there 10 years later, the year of his migration became the first year of 
the Islamic calendar, marking the beginning of Islam’s transformation 
from a local faith to an international religion. 

Muhammad’s move to Medina also marked an important transfor- 
mation in the Prophet’s life. Muhammad was no longer a street-corner 
preacher and self-proclaimed prophet but a statesman and revered holy 
man. Nort surprisingly, with the combination of his new responsibili- 
ties and the progression of his disease, his behavior began to change at 
this time, 

i ia mere eo in Muhammad’s life was that he now 
begun to accept leben. 7 een numbers of people had 
E sna is teachings. Muhammad’s enemies 
ae gnize him as a force to be reckoned with, and 
mes on grew. Muhammad believed that he was God's true 
senger and, as such, declared that everyone who w. insthi 

also against God. And while Muhammad ; E an D 
of the prophets who had come b fe a recognized the importance 
efore him, he placed himself above all 
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others, claiming that God had given him alone the authority to make 
decisions in God’s name. 


JIHAD: THE DOCTRINE OF VIOLENCE 


One of the changes in the Prophet's behavior was the introduction of 
war and violence into his doctrine. He began to war against his enemies 
and their rich caravans and to send his followers on dangerous missions 
of piracy and assassination. In fact, one of the main reasons why Mu- 
hammad was able to get rid of most of his enemies in such a short time 
was the fact that he was very good at war. He had the characteristics 
of a good general. He made excellent use of espionage and assassinated 
those who stood in his way. 

As with all patients who suffer with complex partial seizures, Mu- 
hammad had a profound sense of his purpose in life. Muhammad’s 
mission, as he saw it, was to spread the message that Allah was the one 
and only God and that he, Muhammad, was his chosen messenger. 
He could have attempted to accomplish this mission by continuing to 
preach peace, tolerance and patience. But given the new power that he 
experienced in Medina, Muhammad instead chose to adopt a much 
more forceful approach. Had he stayed on the path he had been on in 
Mecca, he would have likely been remembered as just another prophet 
among many. The world might never have known him as Muhammad, 
the founder of Islam and father of the one of the largest religions on 
Earth. 

But even as Muhammad’s star was rising in Medina, his health 
began to deteriorate. His seizures became more frequent and he began 
to receive “visits” from the angel Gabriel almost daily. (There is better 
documentation of the occurrence of seizures when Muhammad was in 
Medina because there were many more people around Muhammad to 
witness them.) The pressures of having to deliver on so many promises 
weighed heavily on Muham. mad. Even his new followers were becoming 
restless, It is said that when pagan armies surrounded Medina during the 
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one of Muhammad’s followers complained, 
reasure of Persia and Rome, but here we 
peace!” (Al Wagedy, 1986, Persian trans- 


famous Battle of Trench, 
“Muhammad promises the t 
cannot go to the bathroom in 


lation, 3:345). i 
Muhammad clearly needed an infusion of resources in order to 
he had to wage war and 


fulfill his vision for his people. In other words, 
he and his followers would have to kill. But for death to be 
Muhammad knew that he would have 


inevitably 
accepted among his followers, 


to change the rules of engagement. 
Te was at this crucial point that the verses of the Quran relating 


to jihad (literally meaning “struggle” in Arabic—most similar to the 
term “crusade” in the Christian world) were added to the sacred text. 


According to Muhammad, anyone killed in a war sanctioned by the 


Prophet would go directly to heaven; all others would be subject to 


Judgment Day. Since according to Muhammad the only residents of 
heaven prior to Judgment Day were Allah, his angels and the prophets, 
saints and martyrs, a one-way ticket to heaven was enormously appeal- 
ing for Muslims, 

The early years of Islam in Medina had been difficult for Muham- 
mad and his followers, most of whom had to resort to low-level manual 
labor just to survive. Housing was minimal and food was scarce. Even 
Muhammad himself sometimes went to bed on an empty stomach. 
However, once his campaigns against caravans traveling between Mecca 
and Syria began, Muhammad and his followers gradually began to reap 
the rewards, 

Once this new, more aggressive doctrine had been laid out, Mu- 
hammad began to condone behaviors that he had never sanctioned in 
Pie EE larger battles induded weapons, camels, 
prisoners se often sold back in cer eae whe rs 
ee aa hi tl a families or into slavery, and thus 
followers became s i ea came aera 
sibility of eternal cll pe semen ae annie 

ion that they would implore him to for their 
pray for 
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death in battle. Muhammad's portrait of heaven, painted so eloquently 
after his own eeng experience, was so enticing and appealing that 
his followers were literally “dying” to go. After all, who wouldn’t trade 
the hor, arid deserts of Arabia for the promise of peace and freedom in 
the lush gardens of God? In contrast to the Christian heaven, wherein 
the devout continue to praise and worship God, Muslims are promised 
agood time in the afterlife. Even wine, forbidden to Muhammad’s fol- 
lowers on earth, was said to flow freely in the rivers of heaven. 

Muhammad's first major battle with his pagan enemy was a rousing 
success. His bedraggled band of 300 men defeated 1,000 well-equipped 
soldiers. The victory brought him the fame and notoriety given to all 
great soldiers and also helped him to solidify his cause, recruit new fol- 
lowers, and set his sights on greater conquests. 

An eloquent speaker with an impressive vocabulary, Muhammad told 
the tale of each victory over and over, embellishing where necessary for 
the greatest effect. Muhammad told his rapt audiences that Allah and 
1,000 angels were behind them, carrying them to victory over seemingly 
more powerful enemies. Fighting on Muhammad’s side was a win-win 
situation—ifa soldier was victorious in battle, the spoils were his reward; 
but ifa soldier died in battle, heaven awaited. These promises propelled 
Muhammad’s forces to conquer most of the world thar was then known 
to Arabs. In fact, Muhammad had a winning streak almost unparalleled 


in history; he was victorious in all but one battle. 
shad and martyrdom that granted 


It was not only the motivation of j 
Muhammad so many victories. He was also a clever strategist, skilled at 
espionage, and adept at pitting his enemies against each other. By the 
and strong that they were 


end of his life, Muhammad’s army was So large 
ith a force of 10,000 men. 


an Empire wi 
m these wats was 


able to go up against the Rom: 
forces gained fro: 


The booty that Muhammad’s 
an enormous source of income and weaponty for future battles. Un- 
Muhammad proposed proper and fair treatment 
of taking slaves—a fact that 
ts of slave trading. 


weal 


fortunately, although 
of captives, he did not outlaw the habit 
caused future generations to become strong proponen! 
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Even today, there are slaves and slave traders in some Islamic countries 
in North Africa (The African Commission on Human and Peoples’ 
Rights 2004). ; 
To Muhammad, freeing slaves was simply good manners, but not 
a mandatory compulsion. There are numerous reports that he made 
enormous amounts of money by taking captives. He also received one- 
fifth of the profits that his followers made from selling captives, From 
the booty taken during a war, Muhammad went so far in this behavior 
as to permit his followers to take female captives to their homes for 
sex, regardless of whether the women were married—the marriage of a 
woman who was married to an infidel and was captured in battle was 
considered null and void (Dashti [Persian], 205). 


WARS AGAINST THE JEWS AND PAGANS 


Muhammad’s violent behaviors in Medina are in total contrast to 
his preaching of kindness and tolerance during che Mecca years. His 
transformation from a peaceful merchant into a hardened general is too 
profound to be a byproduct of | becoming a statesman; the driving factors 
are undoubtedly influenced by the progression of the disease. 
There were three Jewish tribes in Medina who were at odds with 
the Arab tribes, The Jews were rich and educated, while the Arabs were 
poor (and mostly worked for the Jews). Muhammad bitterly disliked the 
Jews of Arabia. He believed that Jews were hypocrites. He was reported 
as saying that “the Jewish people are waiting for the Messiah to come, 
and Bue that the Messiah has arrived, they should be the first to accept 
him.” Buc the Jewish tribes did not accept Muhammad as a prophet of 
God, which bothered him immensely, 
e a re 625, Muhammad defeated the Jewish tribe of 
s 1 wealth, and kicked them out 
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Muhammad defeated later went to a Jewish area of Arabia, adopted the 
name Khaibar, and continued to conspire against him. 

During the first few years that Muhammad lived in Medina, he had 

several serious battles with the pagans. He was able to survive these wars, 

win a few battles, and generally make a name for himself throughout 

Arabia. In A.D. 627, he faced the greatest of these battles, the Battle of 
the Trench. The pagan tribes, which had now been defeated several 
times, were able to unite and raise an army of 10,000 men to attack 
Muhammad in Medina. 

Before the pagan army arrived at the gates of Medina, Muhammad 
managed to make a non-aggression treaty with the last Jewish tribe of 
Medina, the Banu Qurayza. Muhammad was worried that the Banu 
Qurayza would help the pagans from inside the city, and he knew that 
there was no way he could fight on two fronts. For their part, the Banu 
Qurayza did not want to have a fate similar to the Qaynuga, and so they 
signed a peace treaty with Muhammad to avoid annihilation. 

The pagans surrounded Medina for several weeks but could not break 
through the trench around the city. The pagans therefore negotiated vi 
the reluctant Banu Qurayza and persuaded them to attack Muhammad's 
army from both inside and outside the city. However, Muhammad was 
able to create conflict between the two forces, and the alliance between 
the pagans and the Banu Qurayza soon failed. Eventually, the oea 
got tired of waiting in the desert and retreated to their cities; leaving the 
Jews alone in Medina with an angry Muhammad and his followers. 

On the same day that the pagans left, Muhammad began a war 


against the Banu Qurayza. Ibn Ishaq reported this event as follows: 


d me, at the time of the noon 


According to what Al-Zuhri tol abriet 


rayers Gabriel came to the apostle wearing an è bois 
fh and riding on a mule with a saddle covered i na 
of brocade, He asked the apostle if he had abandone Hh 2 
and when he said that he had, he said that the angels ha = 
laid aside their arms and that he had just come from pursuing 
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Even today, there are slaves and slave traders in some Islamic countries 
in North Africa (The African Commission on Human and Peoples’ 
Rights 2004). 

To Muhammad, freeing slaves was simply good manners, but not 
a mandatory compulsion. There are numerous reports that he made 
enormous amounts of money by taking captives. He also received one- 
fifth of the profits that his followers made from selling captives. From 
the booty taken during a war, Muhammad went so far in this behavior 
as to permit his followers to take female captives to their homes for 
sex, regardless of whether the women were married—the marriage of a 
woman who was married to an infidel and was captured in battle was 
considered null and void (Dashti [Persian], 205). 


WARS AGAINST THE JEWS AND PAGANS 


Muhammad’s violent behaviors in Medina are in total contrast to 
his preaching of kindness and tolerance during the Mecca years. His 
transformation from a peaceful merchant into a hardened general is too 
profound to be a byproduct of becoming a statesman; the driving factors 
are undoubtedly influenced by the progression of the disease. 

There were three Jewish tribes in Medina who were at odds with 
the Arab tribes. The Jews were rich and educated, while the Arabs were 
poor (and mostly worked for the Jews). Muhammad bitterly disliked the 
Jews of Arabia. He believed that Jews were hypocrites, He was reported 
as saying that “the Jewish people are waiting for the Messiah to come, 
and now that the Messiah has arrived, they should be the first to accept 
him.” But the Jewish tribes did not accept Muhammad as a prophet of 

God, which bothered him immensely, 
n Ina = . AD. me Muhammad defeated the Jewish tribe of 
aynuqa, took their wealth, a i i 
ting them only to take ace, Meme wae 
Muhammad was able to get of ference 
E ae a great deal of land, palm trees, and hous- 
wers. The members of the Jewish tribe that 


permit- 
action, 
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Muhammad defeated later went to a Jewish area of Arabia, adopted the 
name Khaibar, and continued to conspire against him. 

During the first few years that Muhammad lived in Medina, he had 
several serious battles with the pagans. He was able to survive these wars, 
win a few battles, and generally make a name for himself throughout 
Arabia. In A-D- 627, he faced the greatest of these battles, the Battle of 
the Trench. The pagan tribes, which had now been defeated several 
times, were able to unite and raise an army of 10,000 men to attack 
Muhammad in Medina. 

Before the pagan army arrived at the gates of Medina, Muhammad 
managed to make a non-aggression treaty with the last Jewish tribe of 
Medina, the Banu Qurayza. Muhammad was worried that the Banu 
Qurayza would help the pagans from inside the city, and he knew that 
there was no way he could fight on two fronts. For their part, the Banu 
Qurayza did not want to have a fate similar to the Qaynuqa, and so they 
signed a peace treaty with Muhammad to avoid annihilation. 

The pagans surrounded Medina for several weeks but could not break 
through the trench around the city. The pagans therefore negotiated with 
the reluctant Banu Qurayza and persuaded them to attack Muhammad’s 
army from both inside and outside the city. However, Muhammad was 
able to create conflict between the two forces, and the alliance between 
the pagans and the Banu Qurayza soon failed. Eventually, the a 
got tired of waiting in the desert and retreated to their cities, leaving the 
Jews alone in Medina with an angry Muhammad and his followers. 

On the same day that the pagans left, Muhammad po a wr 
against the Banu Qurayza. Ibn Ishaq reported this event as fotows: 
at the time of the noon 


According to what Al-Zuhri told me, paper 


i Je wearing 
rayers Gabriel came to the apost : ; 
a ine and riding on a mule with a saddle covered with a piece 


of brocade. He asked the apostle ifhe had nibs jane 

and when he said that he had, he said that the angels ha à a 
j E 

laid aside their arms and that he had just come from pu 
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the enemy. “God commands you, Muhammad, to go to [Banu] 
Qurayza. I am about to go to them to shake their stronghold. 


(Ibn Ishaq, P 461) 


Muhammad called on his followers to go to war against the Banu 
Qurayza. They besieged the Jewish area for three weeks and finally set 
fire to their palm trees, At that point, the Jewish leaders gave up and 
surrendered. They asked Muhammad to treat them the same way he 
had treated the Qaynuga, hoping that he would allow them leave in 
peace. However, Muhammad did not agree, and after some further 
negotiation, the Jewish leaders allowed a third-party of Muhammad’s 

choosing to decide their fate. The third-party that Muhammad chose 
was Sad b. Muadh, one of the leaders of the Arab tribes of Medina, who 
naturally sided with Muhammad and ordered that the Jewish men be 
decapitated, and the women and children to be taken into captivity. The 


following report of this event, as told by Ibn Ishaq, is the version most 
agreed upon by historians: 


Then the apostle went out to the market of Medina... and dug 
trenches in it. Then he sent for them and struck off their heads 
in those trenches as they were brought out to him in batches. 
Among them was the enemy of Allah Huyayy b. Akhtab and 
Ka'b b. Asad their chief. There were 600 or 700 in all, though 
some put the figure as high as 800 or 900, As they were being 
taken out in batches to the apostle they asked Ka’b what he 
thought would be done with them. He replied, “Will you never 
understand? Don’t you see that the summoner never stops and 


those who are taken away do not return? By Allah it is death!” 
This went on until the apostle made an en 


ne d of them. (Ibn Ishaq, 


The decapitations took about one- 


and-one-h 
The executioners included Ali, Wan a 


Muhammad’s cousin, and Zayd, 
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Muhammad's stepson. The Jews’ wealth was confiscated and their 
women and children were sold into slavery, except for one woman: 


Muhammad b. Ja’far b. al-Zubayr told me from Urwa b. al- 

Zubayr that Ayesha said: “Only one of their women was killed. 

She was actually with me and was talking with me and laughing, 
immoderately as the apostle was killing her men in the market 
when suddenly an unseen voice called her name. ‘Good heavens,’ 

1 cried, ‘what is the matter?’ ‘I am to be killed,’ she replied. “What 
for? I asked. “Because of something | did,’ she answered.” She 
was taken away and beheaded. Ayesha used to say, “I when all 
the time she knew that she would be killed.” She was the woman. 
who threw a millstone down from the Qurayza fort and killed 
a believer. (Ibn Ishaq, P465) 


Some of Muhammad’s biographers try to rationalize his behavior by 
saying that it was caused by his fear for his faith and his followers. They 
suggest that Muhammad feared that ifhe did not fight hard, his enemies 
would kill him and his followers in one swift savage killing —a genuine 
concern during those times. However, this is only a justification, because 
the Prophet and his followers’ total annihilation was always a possibility 

during the years he lived in Mecca as well as the first few years he ee 
in Medina. His brutal behavior only sprang up in Medina when he hac 
the internal change and the external following to he able to act “. oy 
his aggressive impulses. Somehow every defeat or tie was followe can 
a lucrative attack on the Jewish tribes! His life became seca wil 
conquering his enemies, making his followers happy, on glory 
the Arabic lands, and punishing those who would not listen. 


ASSASSINATIONS 


after his migration to 


So d’s aggressive behaviors 
a War at his character of just 


dina are simply too brutal and odd to match 
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ed political assassination to deal with 
his devout followers after people who 
especially those who questioned 


years before. Muhammad utiliz 
his staunchest enemies. He sent 
ridiculed him or conspired against him, 
his prophethood. 


Sallam Ibn Abu’l-Huqayq was al i i 
of Khaibar, the last stronghold of the Jews in Arabia. When the fighting 


at the trench and the affair of the Banu Qurayza were over, the matter 
of Sallam Ibn Abu'l-Hugayq, known as the Abu Rafi, came up in con- 
nection with those who had instigated and brought the tribes together 


ewish leader living in the fortresses 


against Muhammad. 


Now Aus had killed Ka'b b. al-Ashraf before Uhud because of 
his enmity towards Muhammad and because he instigated men 
against him, so Khazraj asked and obtained the apostle’s permis- 
sion to kill Sallam who was in Khaibar. Muhammad b. Muslim b. 
Shihab al-Zuhri from Abdullah b. Ka’b b, Malik told me: “One 
of the things which God did for His apostle was that these two 
tribes of the Ansar [original tribes of Medina], Aus, and Khazraj 
competed the one with the other like two stallions: If Aus did 
anything to the apostle’s advantage, Khazraj would say, “They 
shall not have this superiority over us in the apostle’s eyes and 
in Islam’ and they would not rest until they could do something 
similar. If Khazraj did anything, Aus would say the same. 


When Aus had killed Ka’b for his enmity towards the apostle, 
Khazraj used these words and asked themselves what man was 
as hostile to the apostle as Ka’b? And then they remembered 


Sallam who was in Khaibar and asked and obtained the apostle’s 
Permission to kill him. 


pci i Salima of Khazraj went to him: Abdullah b. ‘Atik; 
Ris and Kine cs b. Unays; Abu Qatada al-Hartith b. 
Temesi cee - Aswad, an ally from Aslam, As they left, 

postie appointed “Abdullah b. ‘Atik as their leader, and 
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he forbade them to kill women or children. When they got to 
Khaibar they went to Sallam’s house by night, having locked 
every door in the settlement on the inhabitants. Now he was in 
an upper chamber of his to which a ladder led up. They mounted 
this until they came to the door and asked to be allowed to come 
in. His wife came out and asked who they were and they told 
her that they were Arabs in search of supplies. She told them 
that their man was here and that they could come in. When we 
entered, we bolted the door of the room on her and ourselves 
fearing lest something should come between us and him. His 
wife shrieked and warned him of us, so we ran at him with our 
swords, as he was on his bed. The only thing that guided us in 
the darkness of the night was his whiteness like an Egyptian 
blanket. When his wife shrieked one of our number he would 
lift his sword against her; then he would remember the apostle’s 
ban on killing women and withdraw his hand; but for chat we 
would have made an end of her that night. When we had smit- 
ten him with our swords, ‘Abdullah b. Unays bore down with 
his sword into his belly until it went right through him, as he 
was saying, ‘Qatni, qatni, i.c., ‘it’s enough, enough.’ 


We went out, Now ‘Abdullah b. ‘Atik had poor sight and fell 
from the ladder and sprained his arm severely, so we carried 
him until we brought him to one of their water channels and 
went into it. The people lit lamps and went in search of us in 
all directions until, despairing of finding us, they returned to 
their master and gathered round him as he was dying. We asked 
each other how we could know that the enemy of God was dead, 
and one of us volunteered to go and see; so off he went and 
mingled with the people. He said, ‘I found his wife and some 
Jews gathered round him. She had a lamp in her hand and was 
peering into his face and saying to them, ‘By God, I certainly 
heard the voice of ‘Abdullah b. ‘Atik. Then I decided I must 
be wrong and thought, How can Ibn ‘Atik be in this country? 
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Then she turned towards him, Jooking into his face, and said, 
‘By the God of the Jews he is dead!” Never have I heard sweeter 


words than those. 

he came to us and told us the news, and we picked up 
our companion and took him to the apostle and told him that 
we had killed God’s enemy. We disputed before him as to who 
had killed him, each of us laying claim to the deed. The apostle 
demanded to see our swords and when he looked at them he 
said, ‘Ir is the sword of ‘Abdullah b. Unays that killed him; I can 
” (Ibn Ishaq, 482-483) 


Then 


see traces of food on it. 


Looking into Muhammad’s life, we find about half dozen of these 
assassinations. Most of the assassins that he chose were people of poor 
character before converting to Islam and devout followers afterwards, 

There is a list of people that Muhammad ordered to be killed in 
Mecca when he conquered the city, As mentioned earlier, Mecca was 
considered a sacred area; no one was allowed to kill anybody or anything 
around the city. This was the law before Muhammad arrived, and he 

kepr the rule (it still stands today). However, a few of his enemies made 
him so angry that he broke the rule and ordered them to be killed. 

Muhammad even broke one of his own rules regarding the killing 
of women by ordering the assassination of two women singers who had 
written bad songs about him. The story goes this way: 


‘Abdullah b. Chantal of B. Tam b. Ghazi had become a Muslim 
aid the Apostle sent him to collect the Poor tax in company 
with one of the Amstar, He had with him a freed slave who 
served him. (He was a Muslim.) When they halted, he ordered 
the latter to kill a goat for him and Prepare some food and went 
to sleep. When he woke up, the man had done nothing, so he 
attacked and killed him and apostatized. He had two angi 
girls, Fortuna and her friend, who used to sing songs about the 
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Apostle, so he ordered that they should be killed with him. (Ibn 
Ishaq, P 551) 


TORTURE 


Muhammad is also known for ordering beatings and torture. It should 
be noted that this “torture” does not refer to physical punishments that 
Islam permits as a part of a person’s sentence for Islamic wrongdoings, 
such as flogging for drinking alcohol or cutting offa hand in the case of 
burglary. Rather, the torture that Muhammad ordered was for the pur- 
ose of obtaining information from people who did not want to talk. 

When Muhammad was 60 years old and in the final years of his 
life, he initiated a war against the last Jewish tribes of Arabia. At that 
time, following a series of wars, most of the Jews in western Arabia had 
been driven to a colony of fortresses in Khaibar. In the past, Muham- 
mad had gone to war against these tribes for a multitude of reasons. In 
this instance, the reason was because of a truce that Muhammad had 
signed with the pagans. The terms of this treaty favored the pagans. 
and Muhammad’s most devoted followers began openly criticizing him 
for signing such a demeaning treaty. So Muhammad, in a few weeks. 
took his army to Khaibar to fight the Jews, knowing that a victory in 
this battlefield would satisfy his followers’ need for victory, money, and 
prestige. His attack was so sudden that he took the Jews by total surprise 
and was able to open the castles one by one. In the last castle, he found 
the leader of the tribes. 

Muhammad knew that there was gold, diamonds and rubies hidden 
somewhere in the castle, as the profession of some of these tribes was 
goldsmithing. However, the leader of the Jews, Kinana, would not revea! 
the location of the treasure, so Muhammad ordered him to be tortured 
until he talked. Muhammad then ordered Kinana to be decapitated anc! 
confiscated his wealth, took his wife (who was only 17 years old at th: 
time) for himself as a wife, and sold the rest of his family into slaver 
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Ic is said chat Allah Almighty guided the Prophet (PBUH) to 
When the treasure had been dug 


where the treasure was . « + 
up, the Prophet (PBUH) ordered Zubayr to torture Kinana 


Ibnu Abu AlHugqaig to extract everything from him. Zubayr 
obeyed and tortured him to the point of plunging a bone in his 
chest. The Prophet (PBUH) then ordered that he be handed 
to Muhammad Ibnu Maslama to kill him and his brother, 


Muhammad Ibnu Maslama killed him and ordered that his 


brother be tortured. After that, he handed him to the relatives 
of Bistro Ibnu Albarraa, and they killed him. Some say he was 
decapitated. The Prophet (PBUH) declared the confiscation of 
their wealth lawful and imprisoned their progeny. (Al Waghedy, 
Persian translation, 1986, 2:512) 


In a related incident during approximately same time period, Mu- 
hammad and his son-in-law Ali were involved in an unpleasant event. 
Apparently, Muhammad’s young, beautiful, and mouthy wife Aysha was 
accused of infidelity, and they were trying to get to the truth of the mat- 
ter. When Muhammad asked Ali’s opinion on the situation, he said: 


“Women are plentiful, and you can easily change one for another. 
Ask the slave girl, for she will tell you the truth.” So the Apostle 
called Burayra to ask her, and Ali got up and gave her a violent 
beating, saying, “Tell the Apostle the truth,” to which she replied, 
“I know only good of her.” (Ibn Ishaq, P496) 


Other incidents in which Muhammad ordered or authorized torture 


in ord in military i i 
ler to obtain military information or for other purposes are also 
well documented. 
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THE NIGHT JOURNEY: 
MEERAJ 


Then the apostle was carried by night from the mosque at Mecca to she 
Masjid al-Aqsa, which is the temple of Aelia, when Islam had spread in 


Mecca between the Ghouraish and all the tribes. 
—Ibn Ishaq, P181 


here is perhaps no better window into the unconscious mind 
of Muhammad than the story of his ascension into heaven. 
The story, while extraordinary, has caused much controversy 


throughout history and is probably the least understood episode in the 


Prophet’s life. 


THE JOURNEY TO HEAVEN 
claimed to be the prophet of Allah, he had 


Not long after Muhammad | 
dream, the angel Gabriel came to 


a strange and powerful dream. In his 
him and escorted him on an incredibl 
is the story from Muhammad, as reported by Ibn Ishaq: 


“While I was sleeping in the Hijr, Gabriel came 


The id: 
e apostle said: othing and lay 


and stirred me with his foot. I sat up but saw n 
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i to me the third 
down again. He came down again. He came 


time and stirred me with his foot. 
k hold of my arm and I stood beside him; 
out to the door of the mosque and there 
was a white animal, half mule, half donkey, with wings on its 
sides with which it propelled its feet, putting each forefoot at 
the limit of its sight and he mounted me on it. Then he went 
out with me, keeping close to me. 
The Apostle said: “When I came up to mount him, he shied. 
Gabriel placed his hand on its mane and said, ‘Are you not 
ashamed, O Buraq, to behave in this way? By God, none more 
honorable before God than Muhammad has ever ridden you 
before.’ The animal was so ashamed that he broke out into a 
sweat and stood still so that I could mount him.” The apostle 
and Gabriel went their way until they arrived at the temple at 


Jerusalem. 


I sat up and he tool 
and he brought me 


There he found Abraham, Moses, and Jesus among the company 
of prophets. The apostle acted as their imam [religious leader] in 
prayer. Then he was brought two vessels, one containing wine 
and the other milk. The apostle took the milk and drank it, 
leaving the wine. Gabriel said: “You have been rightly guided 


to the way of nature and so will your people be, Muhammad. 
Wine is forbidden you.” 


One of Abu Bakrs family told me that “Aysha the propher’s 
wife used to say: “The apostle’s body remained where it was but 
God removed his spirit by night.’ The apostle described to his 
companions Abraham, Moses, and Jesus as he saw them that 
night, saying: “I have never seen a man more like myself than 


Abraham. Jesus, son of Mary, was a reddi 
> r ish i 
height with lank hair.” ak 
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I heard the apostle say: “After the completion of my business 
in Jerusalem, a ladder was brought to me finer than any I have 
ever seen. It was that to which the dying man looks when death 
approaches. My companion mounted it with me until we came 
to one of the gates of heaven called the Gate of the Watchers. An 
angel called Ismail was in charge of it, and under his command 
were twelve thousand angels.” As he told this story, 
used to say, “And none knows the armies of God but He.” When 
Gabriel brought me in, Ismail asked who I was, and when he 
was told that I was Muhammad, he asked if I had been givena 
mission; and on being assured of this he wished me well. 


the apostle 


The apostle told me that the latter said: “All the angels who met 
me when I entered the lowest heaven smiled in welcome and 
wished me well, except one who said the same things but did not 
smile or show that joyful expression which the others had. And 
when I asked Gabriel the reason, he told me that if he had ever 
smiled on anyone before or would smile on anyone hereafter he 
would have smiled on me; but he does not smile because he is 
Malik, the Keeper of hell. I said to Gabriel “Will you not order 
him to show me hell?” And he said, “Certainly! O Malik, show 
Muhammad hell.” Thereupon he removed its covering and the 
flames blazed high into the air until I thought that they would 
consume everything. So I asked Gabriel to order him to send 
them back to their place, which he did. I can only compare the 
effect of their withdrawal to the falling of a shadow, until when 
the flames retreated whence they had come. Malik placed their 


cover on them.’ 


The Apostle said: “When I entered the lowest heaven I saw a 
man sitting there with the spirits of men passin 
one he would speak well and rej 
spirit from a good body’ and of anot 
and frown, saying, ‘An evil spirit from a 


g before him. To 
oice in him, saying, and ‘A good 
her he would say ‘Faugh 
n evil body.’ In answer 
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to my question, Gabriel told me that this was our father Adam, 


eat os ; ig the pl 
reviewing the spirits of his offspring; t i lieve 
cited his pleasure, and the spirit ofan infidel excited his disgust 


so that he said the words just quoted. 


irit of a believer ex- 


It is interesting to see that one of the worst punishments is 


reserved for those who mistreated orphans: 


th lips like camels; in their hands were pieces 

of fire like stones which they used to thrust into their mouths 
and they would come out of their posteriors. I was told that these 
were those who sinfully devoured the wealth of orphans. 


“Then I saw men wi 


The journey continues in hell: 


“Then I saw men in the way of the family of Pharaoh, with such 
bellies as I have never seen; there were passing over them as it 
were camels maddened by thirst when they were cast into hell, 
treading them down, they being unable to move out of the way. 
These were the usurers. 
“Then I saw men with good fat meat before them side by side 
with lean stinking meat, eating the latter and leaving the former. 
These are those who forsake the women which God has permit- 
ted and go after those he has forbidden. 
“Then I saw women hanging by their breasts. These were those 
who had fathered bastards on their husbands.” The Apostle said: 
“Great is God’s anger against a woman who brings a bastard 
into her family. He deprives the true sons of their portion and 
learns the secrets of the harim. 
“Then I was taken up to the second heaven and there were two 
maternal cousins, Jesus, son of Mary, and John, son of Zechariah. 
bas to the third heaven and there was a man whose face was 
e moon at the full. This was my brother Joseph, son of Jacob. 
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Then to the fourth heaven and there was a man called Idri 
‘And we have exalted him to a lofty place.” Then to th a 
heaven, and there was a man with white hair and a lon: 3 d; 
never have I seen a more handsome man than he. This was the 
beloved among his people Aaron son of ‘Imran, Then to iha 
sixth heaven, and there was a dark man with a hooked nose like 
the Shanu’a. This was my brother Moses, son of Imran. Then to 
the seventh heaven and there was a man sitting on a throne at 
the gate of the immortal mansion. Every day seventy thousand 
angels went in not to come back until resurrection day. Never 
have I seen a man more like myself. This was my father Abra- 
ham. Then he took me into Paradise, and there I saw a damsel 
with dark red lips and I asked her to whom she belonged, for 
she pleased me much when I saw her, and she told me ‘Zayd 
b. Harithah.’”” The apostle gave Zayd the good news about her. 
(Ibn Ishaq, P181-186) 


ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNEY 
As a student of psychology, I studied the accepted methods for the 
delusions and hallucinations. As 


a practicing psychologist, I have found that the most practical method 


for interpretation of dreams is the common sense approach—when 
he context of the subject's life experi- 


interpretation and analysis of dreams, 


examining a given dream within t 


ence, pieces will begin to fall into place. 
In Muhammad’s case, it is known that at che time he had this dream, 

he was convinced that he was the prophet of Allah. He had amassed a 
though he had many supporters, 


small band of about 100 followers. Al i 
Muhammad’s list of enemies was much longer. He was hated by many 
fora prophet under pressure 


and ridiculed mercilessly. What better boost ; 
than to have an audience with God Himself? Jf we accept Carl Jungs 


theory that the function of dreams is to help create 4 balance berween 
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the conscious and unconscious mind, we can see that this journey clearly 
provided that balance for Muhammad. 
Accompanied by God’s personal messenger and riding on the 
mythical horse of prophets, Muhammad was escorted into the city of 
prophets: Jerusalem. He was introduced to one prophet after another, 
eventually culminating in a face to face meeting with the prophet that 
Muhammad called his “father”: Abraham. Muhammad converses with 
God, surrounded by angels. It is not especially surprising that God 
justifies Muhammad's anger, blesses his desires, and acknowledges his 
existential needs. Suddenly, Muhammad’s profound feelings of inferior- 
ity as a poor orphan are transformed into feelings of grandiosity as he 
assumes his place as a true prophet of God. 

Muhammad’s heaven is full of hurries: beautiful, heavenly women 
who are the prizes of heavenly men. Demons torture and burn those who 
reject Muhammad’s message. And who receives the greatest punishment 
in Muhammad’s afterworld? Those who mistreat orphans (a connection 
could easily be made to Muhammad's childhood deprivations). There are 
many similar references in the Quran to awful consequences of wrong 
doing to orphans, which demonstrates how bad Muhammad’s childhood 


was and what a strong impact it had on his thinking. 
tye ies ph SS Ca A ip SK 


[As for] those who swallow the property of the orphans unjustly, 
surely they only swallow fire into their bellies and they shall enter 
burning fire. (The Quran, 4:10) 


Through this dream, Muhammad received complete affirmation 
of his mission and God’s personal confirmation. He received assurance 
that he was not only favored by God, but also a true prophet on par 
with Abraham, and that his enemies were God’s enemies. No experi- 
Bae could have been as “balancing” and reassuring for a prophet than 
a journey to heaven. Whether this journey occurred within the context 
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ofa regular dream or was a dream ais 
ures is of limited significance, What i 

occurred when Muhammad desperatel int isthat the experience 
the strength to continue to live out eaa ed it and that it gave him 

Some of the things that Muhammad sors 

other religions. Although the tour of Jr 
Muhammad sees many creatures and wonders that would 

lifetimes to observe. Many of these unusual Teia k take several 
dimensions and are probably used to aieiai lave enormous 
and his heavens. The emphasis on the women Aoa of God 
men is noted frequently in Islamic literature, as rewards for 


ciated with complex partial sej- 


n heaven are Teported in 
is only a one-night trip, 


dymy yhel JÉ alaa Ce tal Ce Jal gd Ul LA gi LeU gy Mu i 


Caa oa ia Jai a day US hel yy d Cad pala ald 


Malik Ibnu Ismail Abu Ghassan reported . . . that Leith heard 
Mudjahid say: “The Apostle of Allah (PBUH) is endowed with 
the sexual potency of forty men, and each man of the people of 
paradise is endowed with that of eighty men.” (Ibn Saad 1990, | 
1:282) 
__ The Prophet often talked about these rewards. He also related to 
his followers that they were free to drink wine in paradise, a behavior 


that was totally forbidden in Islam. During the journey, Muhammad 
gl asleep several times and woke up somewhere else to continue on 
babiliry that these were several 


his voyage, This fact increases the pro! 

A partial seizure dreams. Je is interesting to note that ma 
afer the experience; Muhammad decided to let everyone know : T 
Journey and his meeting with God. He expected “re ale sf 
importance—that he was not just 4 prophet but also d 


i i dise. Concerned that the 
them all in the eyes of God and others in para rnc 


’s cousin 
Pigans would ridicule him, Muhammad's Skis experience. As it turned 


n bout 
_ ‘fammad was determined to alka 
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ammad took so much criticism that he 


out, the cousin was right. Muh: 
had told chem about the dream to 


relented and told everyone that he 
determine who the real believers were (rationalization). He used the 


le of Abraham being told by God to sacrifice his son so that God 


examp 
Him (intellectualization). 


could see if Abraham would obey 
THE INFLUENCE OF ZOROASTRIANISM 


One of the carliest Middle Eastern religions to have its own bible was 


Zoroastrianism. This religion was founded by Zarathustra, or Zartosht, 


and is so old that nobody knows Zarathushtra’s date of birth or death. 


However, there is general agreement that the religion is older than 800 
B.C. and perhaps even as old as 1200 B.c. (Boyce 1995). 

Zarathustra was born in a region that today is in the province of 
Balkh in eastern Afghanistan. He was able to spread his word very 
quickly. By the time of his death, most of Persia (modern day Iran) was 
influenced by his teachings. 

During the period between A.D 220 to A.D. 700, Christianity and 
Zoroastrianism were the two dominant religions of the world. The Zo- 
roastrian kings of the Sassanid Dynasty ruled in Iran and the Christian 
emperors ruled in Rome. However, with the Arab invasion of Iran in 
the eighth century A.D., the old Persia was gradually drowned in Islam. 
Eventually, the Iranians developed and incorporated their own sect of 
Islam called Shiite, which is a combination of Islam and ancient Persian 
beliefs. In time, the Eastern Roman Empire fell to Islam as well. However, 
Christianity survived in Europe during the Middle Ages, while the Zoro- 
astrian religion nearly disappeared. Today, there are fewer than 100,000 
practicing Zoroastrians in Iran (there are some more in India). 


Zoroastrianism had an enormous influence, directly and 
indirectly on the history of Christianity and, specifically, of 
[Christian] hell. These thoughts are based on the early Vedic 
faith, from which Hinduism and Buddhism also developed, 
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but instead of relying on pantheon gods, Zoroaster thought a 
dualistic religion: the divine force of good, Ahuramasda “wise 
Lord,” who lives above with his seven anesha spent (“Immortal 
holy ones”), he is at war against Evil Spirit “Ahriman,” the lord 
of Lies, who dwells in the darkness of hell under earth, sending 
out his daevas or devils to torment the world. Law, order and 
light against darkness filth and death. Their conflict is the his- 
tory of the world and the object of the conflict is the soul of the 
man. (Turner 1993, 18) 


During a person’s life, the archangels in heaven keep track of a 
person’s behavior in two separate accounts, one for good deeds and 
one for bad. After death, the soul hovers around the head of its corpse 
for three days while being judged by Rashnu (the genie, or angel of 
justice and by Mithra (goddess of sun). All good deeds are entered in 
a great ledger as credits, all wicked actions as debts. At the foot of the 
underworld Chinvat (Accountant's) Bridge, the reckoning is made. If ie 
is positive, the Daena, a beautiful maiden accompanied by two guard- 
ian dogs, escorts the soul across the bridge into the House of Song. If 
negative, “even if the difference is only three tiny acts of wrongdoing,” 
the soul falls into Hell, ruled by Yima (or Yama). If the balance is even, 
it passes into a kind of limbo called Hammistagan, quite similar to the 
old Babylonian underworld, where it will stay until the apocalypse. 
Neither prayer, sacrifice, nor the grace of Ahriman can influence the | 


legal outcome of the mathematical trial. 


final cosmic battle between Good and 


Eventually, there will be a 
vior named Sos- 


Evil, and Evil will be conquered forever. A sa 
hyans, born of a virgin impregnated with the seed of Zoroaster, 
will harrow hell; penitent sinners will be forgiven; and there 
will be a universal resurrection of the body, which will reunite 
with the soul. Hell will be destroyed—burned clean by molten 


metal—and the kingdom of God on earth will begin. . .. There 
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is an extraordinary similarity between the hells and heavens of 
Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam. Since Zoroaster was 
born centuries before Christ, one can postulate that the origin 
of the fiery hell comes from Zoroastrianism. (Turner 1993) 


The term for heaven in Arabic is Ferdoos, which is the Arabic form 
of the Persian and Aramaic word Paradise, meaning “garden” and 
“heaven.” 

In Christianity, there are many references to the jaws of hell. The 
Zotoastrians had their own concept of the jaws of hell centuries earlier; 
the story is from the Zoroastrian book of Arda Viraf: In this story, the 

hero goes to heaven (which has seven levels) and then passes through 
hell. Once there, he observes people being tortured by demons in a 
most gruesome fashion: 


Afterward, Srosh [Messiah] the pious, and Adar [angel of Fire, one 
of four sacred elements} the angel, took hold of my hand, so that I went 
on unhurt. In that manner, I beheld cold and heat, drought and stench 
to such a degree as ] never saw, nor have heard, in the world. And when 
I went farther, I also saw the greedy jaws of hell, like the most fright- 

ful pit, descending in a very narrow and fearful Place; in darkness so 
gloomy thar it is necessary to hold by the hand; and in such stench that 
aan, nose inhales that air will struggle and stagger and fall 


From a histori . 
istorica] 
I perspective, the content of the Muhammad’s 


d Sos ee 
A is very similar to the content of the book of Arda 
t = ve hero, accompanied by a couple of angels who serve as guides, 


tours hell and asks i 

questions. One A 

available to Muhammad can postulate that these stories were 
, 


Since Arabs had a ra like the stories of Old Testament were. 
enced by adn cal of contact with Iranians, Islam was influ- 
incorporated the fe ie that both Islam and Christianity 
. i S OF hear . 

into their faiths, as these con ven and hell found in Zoroastrianism 


cepts d ee š 
Pts do not exist in Judaism, This was 3 
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useful tool in controlling the crowds and to help put meaning into some 
aspects of life and death. 


One particular similarity between Zoroastrianism and Islam is the 
punishment for shameless women. In fact, the account in the Arda Viraf 
js almost identical to what Muhammad sees in his tour of hell: 


I also saw the soul of a woman who was suspended, by the 
breasts, to hell; and its noxious creatures (khrafstras) seized her 
whole body. And I asked thus: “What sin was committed by this 
body, whose soul suffers such a punishment?” Srosh the pious, 
and Adar the angel, said thus: “This is the soul of that wicked 
woman who, in the world, left her own husband, and gave herself 
to other men, and committed adultery.” (Arda Viraf 1:7) 


Compare this account to a Hadith: 


Having crossed another realm of shadow, the Prophet, mounted 
on the Buraq and guided by the angel Gabriel, contemplates 
the sufferings inflicted upon shameless women, particularly 
those who, by letting their hair be seen by strangers, encouraged 
criminal relations. The hair hangs up these sinful women, and 
swirls of fame come from their nostrils. They are guarded by a 
brown demon with hooked feet, which is wearing ankle-brace- 
lets, breathing fire, and holding a red fork in his hand. “Then 1 
saw women hanging by their breasts. These were those who had 
fathered bastards on their husbands.” (Ibn Ishaq, P186) 


Hair is considered one of awoman’s principal attractions, and when 
hidden it is a sign that she is unavailable or has already been chosen. 
Many places in the Quran (see 33:55 and 59; 24:59; and especially 
24:31) prescribe that women wear a veil and be modest of demeanor: 
“Say to the believing women that they must lower their eyes, be chaste, 
and not display their adornment except what appears thereof, Let their 
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veils cover their breasts! They should not display their adornment except 
to their husbands, or their fathers” (24:31). aif 
The descriptions of these guilry women and what happens to them 

in the hells of Zoroastrianism and Islam are too gruesome to describe 
here, The intention here is only to show the similarities between these 

religions and demonstrate how the concept of hell came from the Afghan 
province of Balkh about 3,000 years ago and was then adopted by the 
religions that came later. 
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Wine GIA Uraa Oy hid Gal oh A a FU 


Say (O Muhammad SAW): “It has been revealed to me that a group (from 


three to ten in number) ofjinns listened (to this Quran). They said: Ver- 
ily! We have heard a wonderful Recital (this Quran)!” 


—The Quran, 72:1 


hroughout history, the belief in demons, ghosts, jinn dives, and 

Jinni has had its own place. However, with time and educa- 

tion (mainly through the methods of mass communication), 
these beliefs have lost their value and importance and have become 
superstitions, Although many people and religions still hang on to these 
imaginary creatures, they do not hold any place in science except as part 
of a study on mythology and human cultural history. 

The origins of these metaphysical creatures are lost in human history, 
but they are perhaps related to the fears that humans suffered during 
Prehistoric centuries. In English there are many names for these beings; 
howeve n in Middle Eastern languages, one word has a special and univer- 
sal meaning for all Moslems: jinn. There are frequent references to jinns 
in the Quran—in fact, there is a 28-verse sura entirely about jinns. 
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uhammad fought against the common superstitions of the time, 
Muham! ns has given ammunition to his crit- 


i ferences to jin ; 
bur his frequent fest oof that he had paranoid tendencies, 


i idi i e as pr 

to ridicule him or to ust 

ie the intention here is not to use the story of Muhammad and 
lowever, 


the jinns to ridicule him. This storys like others in his life, is useful for 


understanding the psychodynamics of Muhammad’s inter psychic forces 


and farther validating the hypotheses of his illness. 


THE YEAR OF DEPRESSION 


The tenth year after Muhammad’s claim to be Prophet of Islam was 
one of the worst years of his life. The events of this year were so bad 
that he called it the “Year of Sadness.” He had been a self-proclaimed 
prophet for 10 years, but things were not going his way. He had only 
about 100 followers. One group had immigrated to Ethiopia to avoid 
the pressures of the pagans, and those living in Mecca were also having 
a difficult time. 


MUHAMMAD'S TROUBLES 


Muhammad was lucky to have the protection of his clan under the name 
of his uncle Abu Taleb, who had raised him. But the pagans (the tribe 
of Ghouraish) put severe sanctions on Muhammad and his followers, 
and they were poor and badly restricted. Muhammad’s followers were 
dissatisfied with the lack of improvement in their conditions. Then there 
was the sudden death of Muhammad’s beloved wife Khadijeh—her 
death was quite hard on him, 

Khadijeh had provided Muhammad’s main psychological support, 
and it was her wealth that had turned things around for him. She was 
the first Moslem, and it was she who had assured him that he was not 
a crazy. She y the first woman in his life, and he never betrayed 
er by taking additional wives during her lifetime (as was common for 


Arab men at that time). Most im: 
; rtant ofall, ij her 
figure that he never had. Po PEE 
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Within two months, Muhammad’s uncle, Abu Taleb, died as well. 
The old pracy Protection had been the only reason Muhammad ae 
still alive. Without his uncle, ther 
eel ere was no reason for the pagans not 

One day on his way home, a woman threw the genitals and womb 
of a goat at him. Still, the pagans were not ready to kill him and start a 
clan war. His followers, however (who were mostly commoners of lower 
status) were fair game for their assaults. Torture was commonplace. This 
angered his followers—after all, if Muhammad had such a close affili- 
ation with God, why couldn’t he provide any support for them? Some 
of the followers renounced Islam and went back to their old religions 
to avoid hardship and death. 


MUHAMMAD'S JOURNEY TO TAIEF 


The Prophet was badly depressed and needed a way out. The best solu- 
tion would have been to immigrate to a new city, but no one dared to 
give him sanctuary and risk the wrath of the pagans. However, about 
100 miles outside of Mecca, there was a famous city called Taief. The 
city was located on higher elevations, so it had water and a cooler climate 
(today, it is a resort city for the Saudi royal family). Since the city had 
water, it also supported agriculture (mostly grapes). The tribe living in 
Taief was the Bani Thagif, a rich and powerful tribe that Muhammad 
believed could potentially stand up against the people of Mecca. So, 
Muhammad decided to try his luck to see if the Bani Thagif would be 
willing to give him sanctuary. 

Muhammad traveled alone on his journey to Taief, but to his sur- 
prise, he discovered that the people of the city were not receptive to 
him at all. They did not want to risk irritating the Ghouraish, so they 
completely rejected him. Muhammad asked the people of Taief to at least 
not tell the people of Mecca about his trip there, as he was concerned 
that the pagans would get even angrier with him. But they nee m 
too, saying that the people of Mecca would eventually know and that 
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formation; there would be hell to pay, The 

Bani Thagif not only rejected Muhammad, but also chased him out of 
the city. The children threw stones at him as he left, one of whi ch hit 
his leg and caused him to bleed. Muhammad ran into a vineyard and 
hid, where he was reportedly saved by a slave. The road back home was 
long, so he stopped in a village for the night. 


if they didn’t reveal that in 


THE STORY OF THE SEVEN JINNS 


The place that Muhammad stayed for the night was a village called 
Nakhleh. Tt had been called “the village of jins” as well (Makarem Shirazi 
1995, 100), which indicates that there must have been some connection 
between the village and stories about demons in the past. That night, 
Muhammad spent some time praying and reciting the Quran. 
As the story goes, seven jinns were also staying in Nakhleh over night 
on their way from Yemen (Al-Tabari, Persian translation, 1990, 3:889). 
They heard the words of the Quran and were mesmerized by it, so they 
became Moslems and took the word to their city. Since many of them 
E E 
Makarem Shirazi 1995, 25:100 -140). ie S 


Sy er been revealed to me that a party of the jinn listened, and 
ey said: “Surely we have heard a wonderful Quran, 


Veal Chi oy ag ald ah te 


Guiding to the ri 
ight way, s Faye int 
up any one with our Hey we believe in it, and we will not set 


1I Wy Minti 15 a ayy Ag nas Ny 
Ind that He—exalted be the maje 


4 consort, nor a son.” (The ee ve 5 Lord—has not taken 
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ANALYSIS OF MUHAMMAD'S EGO DEFENSES 


Although this story could be easily rejected as Muhammad’s super- 
stition, the fact that it is written in the Quran makes it a fact in Islam 
that a Moslem can not reject as nonexistent. (I remember once when 
1 asked a teacher of religious studies in high school about the validity 
of jinns, he simply answered that we are Moslems—it is written in the 
Quran, so we believe in it.) 

This story has been interpreted by researchers not friendly to Islam 
in many different ways, but these researchers usually try to use it to 
discredit Muhammad. However, the story does provide some valuable 
information regarding Muhammad’s mind, especially concerning his ego 
defense mechanisms. Given the stress that Muhammad was experienc- 
ing at the time—he had lost an important loved one, his religion was 
stagnating, the people of Taief had thrown stones at him, and even his 
followers were renouncing him—it is interesting to note that Muham- 
mad was suddenly accepted by jinns. In effect, the story of the seven 
jinns indicates that Muhammad’s primary ego defense mechanisms are 
compensation and rationalization. 

“Compensation” refers to a defense mechanism that is “operating 
ake up for real or fancied 


unconsciously, by which one attempts to m 
in which one strives to 


deficiencies. It also refers to a conscious process 
make up for real or imagined defects of physique, performance skills, or 
psychological attributes. The two types frequently merge” (Abess 2003). 
In Muhammad’s case, the rationale behind the story of the jinns was 
to compensate for rejection. In Muhammad's mind, if human beings 
rejected him, so be it—there were other creatures of God (the jinns) 


who would accept him. ; 
Rationalization was also one of Muhammad's primary €80 defenses. 


Ac , é . 
tually, one way or another, most of Muhammad’s be 

. u $ . 
rationalizations. Rationalization refers to “common-sense, Ut itar 


ian justificati i iti i ffort t 
ian justifications of internal and external conditions. Tr is an effort t 
hat are irrational or otherwis 


justify attitudes, beliefs, or behaviors t 
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lication of a truth—a so called ‘logical 
the invention of a convincing fallacy. Rationalization 
dand involuntary act of giving logical and 
al behaviors that have been prompted 
or by the defenses used to cope 


unacceptable by the arbitrary app! 
explanation’ —or by i 
is the unconsciously motivated 4 
believable explanations for irration 
by unacceptable, unconscious _ 
with such wishes’ (Valliant 198 ). ir jth weber 


The story of the seven jinns is certall 
but there are numerous other examples as well. One of the most famous 
d rationalization is when he gave too 


events in which Muhammad use 
much to the leaders of Ghouraish after the conquest of the Hawazan. The 
d wealth, and Muhammad’s 


Ghouraish received a great deal of loot an 
iven the camels and silver to the 


followers were angry that he had g; 
old enemies of Islam (the Ghouraish were pagans who had made life 
miserable for Muhammad and his followers before they were converted 
to Islam by force). Muhammad made a speech to his followers, telling 
them that while it was true the Ghouraish had the wealth, silver, and 


camels, they had God’s Prophet. 


When the apostle had distributed the gifts among Ghouraish 
and the Bedouin tribes, and the Ansar got nothing, this tribe of 
Ansar took the matter to heart and talked a great deal about it, 
until one of them said, “By God, the apostle has met his own 
people.” Saad b. ‘Ubada went to the apostle and told him what 
had happened. He asked, “Where do you stand in this matter, 
Saad?” He said, “I stand with my people.” “Then gather your 
people in this enclosure,” he said. He did so, and when some 
of the Muhajirs came, he let them come, while others he sent 
back. When he had got them altogether he went and told the 
apostle and he came to them, and after praising and thanking 
God he addressed them thus: “O men of Ansar, what is this I 
hear of you? Do you think ill of me in your hearts? Did I not 
come to you when you were erring and God guided you; poor 
and God made you rich; enemies and God softened your hearts?” 
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They answered; “Yes indeed, God and his Apostle are most kind 
and generous.” He continued: “Why don’t you answer me. O 
Ansar?” They said, “How shall we answer you? Kindness and 
generosity belong to God and His apostle.” He said, “Had you 
so wished you could have said—and you would have spoken 
the truth and have been believed—you came to us discredited 
and we believed you; deserted and we helped you; a fugitive and 
we took you in; poor and we comforted you. Are you disturbed 
in mind because of the good things of this life by which I win 
over a people that they may become Muslims while I entrust 
you to your Islam? Are you not satisfied that men should take 
away flocks and herds while you take back with you the apostle 
of God? By him in whose hand is the soul of Muhammad, but 
the migration I should be one of the Ansar myself. If all men 
went one way and the Ansar another I should take the way of the 
Ansar. God have mercy on the Ansar, their sons and their sons’ 
sons.” The people wept until the tears ran down their beards as 
they said, “We are satisfied with the apostle of God as our lot 
and portion.” Then the apostle went off and they dispersed.” 
(Ibn Ishaq, P 596-597) 


This clever speech that got Muhammad out of the political jam is 


an excellent use of rationalization. He had given the loot to Ghouraish 
for personal reasons—to show off to people who had put him down 


among different tribes, and to ease 
lude any of these 


up tensions between old enemies—but he did not inc 
ely tried to make 


reasons in his answer to his followers. Instead, he mer 
his followers feel better by telling them that regardless of the wealth 
that the Ghouraish had been allowed to retain, they had been given the 
greater privilege of being in the presence of the prophet of God. 
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O people of the graves! Happy are you that you are so much better off 
than men here 


—Muhammad. 
MUHAMMAD'S FINAL VICTORIES 


n the sixth year after his migration to Medina, the Prophet decided 
] to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, something that had been denied 
to the Muslims by the pagans, Fourteen hundred of the Propher’s 
followers volunteered to accompany him. Muhammad directed the 
Muslims not to carry any arms other than swords—a weapon of travelers, 
not warriors. Moslems camped at Hudaibiyah, 10 miles from Mecca. 
An envoy was sent to the pagans of Mecca to obtain permission for 
visiting the Kaaba, but the pagans sent their envoy to tell the Prophet 
that he was not allowed. The Prophet stated that he had not gone there 
to fight but to perform the pilgrimage. The pagans refused Muhammad 
entry into Mecca altogether. After much negotiation, however, a treaty 
was drafted to permit the Moslems to come back the following years 


also, they signed a peace agreement for 10 years. 
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Muhammad’s friends were furious with him, for maan not want 
to accept this disrespect- However, this peace a i S as Hu- 
daibiyah, turned out to be one of the most fruitful po! litical | moves a 
Muhammad’s life. The 10-year peace allowed him to bring his message 
to all the people of Arabia and destroy the rest of his enemies (Al-Tabari, 


Persian translation, 1990, 4:1110). 


VıcToRY OVER KHAIBAR 


Upon his return to Medina, Muhammad had to come up Wik a vic- 

tory to appease his angry followers and as usual the Jewish tribes were 

the best target, as they would provide the most treasure to loot. The 

Prophet began preparation for an attack on the Jewish fortifications 

of Khaibar. In August of a.D. 628, his army of 1,600 well-equipped 
soldiers left Medina for Khaibar. The force was empowered. with 200 
horseman, giving Muhammad a great advantage thar he did not have 
in previous battles. Khaibar was a rich oasis and home to the remainder 
of the Jewish tribes of Arabia. They owned fertile land and the wealth 
of generations of commerce. Muhammad executed his plans so well 
that the people of Khaibar were taken by total surprise, and with some 
heroic efforts by his followers, he was able to open the fortresses one 
by one. Finally, Muhammad reached the last of the castles where his 
cousin, Ali, was able to break through the gates in a historic fight and 
win the war for the Prophet. 

Muhammad tortured and then killed the leader of the Jews, Kanan- 
eh, and took his 17-year-old wife, Safieh, as his own. He took his own 
20 percent of the booty and gave the rest to his followers. This type of 
success on the battlefield in Arabia brought with ita kind of admiration 


to Muhammad beyond recognition. 


VICTORY OVER THE PAGANS 


i e the conditions of the treaty of Hudaibiyah was that the pagans 
ould not be allowed to fight against any ally of the Muslims, nor would 
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the Muslims be permitted to fight against any ally of the pagans. In 
simple language, the clause of the cease-fire included the allies as well 
as the principals. However, eight years after Muhammad’s migration 
to Medina, one of the Moslem allies was attacked by pagan allies. The 
treaty was broken and the deal was off, but by that time Muhammad’s 
army had grown so large that he no longer needed to fear any enemy. 
The time had come to free Mecca from the pagans and all other 
enemies of Islam. The Prophet marched with 10,000 men on the tenth 
of Ramadan (a.D..630) and camped a short distance from Mecca. The 
pagan chief, Abu Sufyan, had to give in, and the next day the Muslim 
army triumphantly marched into Mecca. 
The people of Mecca had scoffed and jeered at Muhammad’s 
prophetic mission, ruthlessly persecuted him and his disciples, and 
ultimately drove them away, creating all manner of obstacles to the 
propagation of the faith and waging war upon war on the Muslims. This 
same city now lay at Muhammad’s feet. At this moment of triumph, 
he could have done anything he wished with the city and the citizens. 
However, he had not come for revenge. He ordered only six people to 
be killed who had ridiculed his prophesy in his absence, and forgave 
everybody else. 

Finally, Muhammad was able to do what Abraham had done—de- 
stroy all of the idols of the Kaaba. Entering the Kaaba, the Prophet began 
breaking and demolishing the idols. There were 360 idols fixed with 
lead or tin in the walls and on the roof. To every idol that the Prophet 
went toward, he would point his cane and say: 


hy US UND GUD AyD Fa s 


The truth has come and the falsehood has vanished; surely falsehood 
is destined to vanish, (The Quran, 17:81) 


Having dwelt upon the equality and brotherhood of mankind 
and preaching the unity and omnipotence of God, he inquired 


from the pagans. They asked for kindness and pity, The Prophet 
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recited a few verses of the Quran and forgave every One includ- 
ing his most staunch enemy, 
Abu Sufian (Ibn Ishaq, 553). 

al puny yoy pe GY A 
He said: (There shall be) no reproof against you this day; Allah 


may forgive you, and He is the most Merciful of the merciful. (The 


Quran, 12:9) 


d compassion was that those 


The result of this magnanimity an 
e Prophet and refused to listen 


dichards who had relentlessly opposed th 
verged around him in their multitudes and accepted 


itted to the faith, disciples were 
them, with peace and goodwill, 


to his message con 
Islam. Once the people of Mecca submi 
sent out to all neighboring tribes to invite 
to embrace Islam. Many tribes responded to the call. 


THE LAST SERMON 


The ninth and tenth years of Muhammad’s life in Medina were quite 
fruitful. Although there were many battles, Muhammad was able to 
win them all and get his message to all of Arabia and beyond. In his 
eleventh year in Medina, Muhammad made a final pilgrimage to Mecca 
at the age of 63. Feeling that the end was close, Muhammad made a 
famous speech to emphasize several points of his teachings He praised 
and glorified God, and then he said: 


O men, listen to my words. I do not know whether I shall ever 
as sa place again after this year. Your blood and your 
ale ieee until you meet your Lord, as this day and 
e oly. You will surely meet your Lord and He will 
eene works. I have told you. He, who has a pledges 

turn it to him who entrusted him with it; all usury is 
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abolished» but you have your capital. Wrong not and you shall 
not Be wronged. God has Looe that there is to be no usury 
and the usury of ‘Abbas b. ‘Abdul-Muttalib is abolished, all of 
it All blood shed in the pagan period is to be left Unavenged. 
claim on blood I abolish is that of Rabiab. Al-Harith 
b, Abdul-Muttalib (who was fostered among the B, Layth and 
whom Hudhay! killed) it is the first bloodshed in the pagan 
period, which I deal with. Satan despairs of ever being wor- 
shipped in your land, but if he can be obeyed in anything short 
of worship he will be pleased in matters you may be disposed 
to think of little account, so beware of him in your religion. 
f a sacred month is only an excess of disbelief 
o disbelieve are misled; they allow it one year 


The first 


Postponement fo} 


whereby those wh 
and forbid ic another year that they may make up the number 


of months which God has allowed, so that they permit what 
God has forbidden, and forbid what God has allowed. Time has 


completed its cycle and is as it was on the day that God created 
the heavens and the earth. The number of months with God is 
twelve; four of them are sacred, three consecutive and the Rajab 


of Mudar, which is between Jumada and Shaban. 


You have rights over your wives and they have rights over you. 
You have the right thar they should not defile your bed and that 
they should not behave with open unseemliness. If chey do, God 
allows you to put them in separate rooms and to beat them, but 
not with severity. If they refrain from these things they have the 
right to their food and clothing with kindness. Lay injunctions 
on women kindly, for they are prisoners with you having °° 
control of their persons. You have taken them only asa trust m 
God, and you have the enjoyment of a 


their persons byth brl 
, for 
of God, so understand (and listen t° mS 


chifyou will 


) my words, 
hing whi 
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the book of God and the practice of His prophet, so give good 
heed to what I say. 

Know that every Muslim is a Muslim's brother, and that the 
Muslims are brethren. It is only lawful to take from a brother 
what he gives you willingly, so wrong not yourselves. O God, 
have I not told you? 


Iwas told that the men said “O God, yes,” and the apostle said 
«O God, bear witness.” Then the apostle continued his pilgrim- 
age and showed the men the rites and taught them the customs 
of their Aaj. (Ibn Ishaq, 651-652) 


Why did Muhammad feel the need to give this final sermon? Un- 
til chat time, he had dealt with Arabs in small groups. He finally had 
representation from all the tribes and clans to make his points. Many 
years had past since he began his ministry, so he now needed to clarify 

and emphasize several issues. 

Muhammad considered unifying the Arabs to be one of the most 
important aspects of his mission. He knew that if the Arabs were united, 
they could take Islam to other lands; but if they continued the old tribal 
feuds, Islam would be isolated to Arabia. This was the reason why he 
took the opportunity to put an end to all blood grievances of pre-Islam 
and create a new beginning in which those feuds were null and void. In 

addition, at a personal level, he wanted to finish his mission with God. 
He looked at the skies several times, taking God as a witness that he did 


what he was supposed to do. He wanted God and all people surrounding 
him to know that he had done his job. 


LAST SERMON, AND THE FAITH OF THE WOMEN 
rere eee 


e Paar 

Muhammad s relationship with his mother and his wives was reported in 

aioe chapters. However, his rulings on the topic of women’s rights 
ave had profound impact o 


n the lives of millions of Moslem women 
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throughout history. Muhammad’s teachings were progressive for his time 


and place. However, the concrete and straightforward manner in which 
these teachings were presented has created many current problems in 
the Middle East. 

Before Muhammad, women of Arabia had very limited rights. They 
were not considered much more than cattle. Muhammad—perhaps 
because of his own kindness towards the weak, his psychological de- 
pendency on women, and the loss of his mother at a young age—came 
up with some rules that increased the status of women in his society. 
He limited the number of wives that a man could have to four, set 
strict standards for inheritance, and protected the financial tights of 
women. His respectful manner of dealing with his nanny and wives set 
the precedent to respect older women and family members. However, 
when applied to today’s societies, these standards simply fall short and 
in many instances could be considered cruel. 


Muhammad’s rulings regarding women are clearly spelled out 
in the fourth sura of the Quran. However, one of the verses in 
this swra (as well as portions of Muhammad’s last sermon) has 
provided men in Moslem societies with the opportunity to op- 
press women. 


The portion of the Quran concerning this issue is: 


Men are in charge of women because Allah has made some of them 
to excel others and because they spend out of their property; the 
good women are therefore obedient, guarding the unseen as Allah 
has guarded; and las to] those on whose part you fear desertion, 
admonish them, and leave them alone in the sleeping-places and 
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beat them; then if they obey you, do not seek away against them; 
ea 4 


surely Allah is high, great. (4:34) 

yerse have been translated into English 
hakir, Yusuf Ali), but the traditional 
hat “men are in charge of women.” 
mily, its ruler, and its pro- 


The first few words of this 
differently by different translators (Sl 
translation and its true meaning Is tl 
Men are considered to be the head of the fa 
tector. Therefore, if a woman does not obey the husband, the man can 


admonish her, distance himself from her, or deprive her from sex—and 
if this doesn’t work, he can then beat her. 

Considering Muhammad's power, one can postulate that if he 
simply had forbidden physical punishment of women, life would have 
been much easier for them. Many of the interpreters of the Quran have 
referred to physical punishment as last resort, but there are no real stan- 
dards on the extent and severity of beatings. It appears that as long as 
the ones administering the beatings do not break any bones, they can 
not be taken to Islamic court. 

The interpreters of the Quran have come up with different ratio- 
nalizations for this cruel ruling, some of which are simply astonishing. 
Ayatollah Makarem Shirazi, who is currently among the ruling class in 
Iran, wrote the following: 


‘Today's psychoanalysts believe that a group of women have a 
condition called “masochism,” And sometimes, when this con- 
dition Bets really strong, the only method of settling it down is 
light physical punishment, Therefore, in such cases, light physi- 


cal punishment is a form of 
P psychotherapy. (Aj 
Shirazi 1995, 3:373-374) apy. (Ayatollah Makarem 


THE PROPHET'S ILLNESS 


During his eleventh year in Medina, 


Mı “4 
tawoud eenudly ke his A gare ts developed eens 


Blance at his symptoms clearly shows 
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that he died of some kind of neurological problem. Since hundreds of 
people witnessed these events, the reports are very similar. 

The beginning of the end started when the Prophet called his ser- 
vant to go with him to the cemetery of Baqi in the middle of the night. 
Once he arrived there, he prayed for all those who had been killed in 
previous battles, saying: 


Peace upon you, O people of the graves! Happy are you that you 
are so much better off than men here. Dissensions have come 
like waves of darkness one after the other, the last being worse 
than the first. (Ibn Ishaq, 678) 


Muhammad was bothered by the dissention among his followers, 
who were juggling for leadership after his imminent death. Muhammad 
told his friends that “I have been given the choice between the keys of 
the treasuries of this world and long life here, followed by Paradise, and 
mecting my Lord and Paradise at once” (Ibn Ishaq, 678). Muhammad 
left the cemetery and went home, and in the morning his illness began. 
The Prophet's wife Aysha said: 


The Apostle returned from the cemetery to find me suffering 
a severe headache, and I was saying, “O my head!” He said, 
“Nay, ‘Aysha, “O my head!” Then he said, “Would it distress 
you if you were to die before me so that I might wrap you in 
your shroud and pray over you and bury you?” I said, “I see if 
you had done that returning to my house and spending a bridal 
night with one of your wives.” The Apostle smiled, and hen 
his pain overcame him as he was going the round of his wives, 
until he was overpowered in the house of Maymuna. He called 
his wives and asked their permission to be nursed in my house, 


and they agreed. (Ibn Ishaq, P679) 
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The Apostle went out walking, helped by Abbas and Ali, his head 
bound ne cloth and his feet dragging. “Then the Apostle’s illness 


worsened and he suffered much pain. He said, ‘Pour seven skins of 
water from different wells over me so that I may go out to the men and 
instruct them.’ His wives made him sit down ina tub and poured water 
over him until he cried, “Enough, enough!” (Ibn Ishaq, P679). 

Muhammad then went to the mosque for prayers and to let his fol- 
lowers know that the end had come. ‘When he came back home, his pain 
increased until he was exhausted. Some of his wives gathered to him with 
some family members, and they agreed to force him to take medicine. He 
soon recovered, after which he became angry with his family for giving 
him medicine. He told all of them to take the same medicine that he 
had been given as punishment for what they had done to him. 

When the Propher’s condition worsened, he ordered the people to 
tell Abu Bakr to superintend the prayers. Muhammad was, however, 
able to make it to morning prayers, and when the Muslims saw him, 
they were almost seduced from their prayers for joy at seeing him. But 
Muhammad motioned to them that they should continue. The Apostle 
smiled with joy when he saw Moslems in prayer. Ayesha relates: 


The Apostle came back to me from the mosque that day and lay 
in my bosom: A man of Abu Bakr’s family came in to me with 
= his hand and the apostle looked at it in such a way 

at I knew he wanted it, and when I asked him if he wanted 
me to give it to him he said yes; so I took it and chewed it for 


hi $ i 

poe eit - E gne it to him, He rubbed his teeth with it 
cally than I had à 

laid it down. I found him hen ver seen him rub before; then he 


laid it ; vy in my b 4 
into his face, his eyes were fixed, (Ibn ae il 
EER symptoms dur 
an dragging his feer, his inabili 
municating with nodding, 


ing his final days—his severe head ache 
w ty to talk (Ibn Ishaq, P 680) and com- 
1S vigorous use of a toothbrush (Ibn $a% 
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1990, 180), and his hallucinations (Al-Tabari 1990, 4:1320)—all point 
to high likelihood that he died of the seizures (perhaps accompanied 
bya stroke). 

Muhammad died on June 8, A.D. 632, in Medina. Using his teach- 
ings and methods, his followers conquered all the lands from China to 
Spain. Today, Moslems dominate most of Asia and Africa. Although, 
like other religions, Moslems are divided into many different groups, 
the existence of the Quran has kept the foundations of the religion of 
Islam unified throughout the history. 

Muhammad's accomplishments make him one of the most influ- 
ential men in human history. However, his claim of being a messenger 
of God is simply a byproduct of his seizure disorder—nothing more 
and nothing less. 
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COMPLEX PARTIAL 
SEIZURES 


Ithough schizophrenia and complex partial seizures are two 
entirely different conditions, there is an inherent correlation 
between the two diseases. It appears that these two conditions 
are heavily interrelated due to their involvement with the left temporal 
lobes. Those suffering from seizure disorder (also known as epileptics) 
make appearances in the Bible and in other ancient texts, some dating 
back 4,000 years. Alexander of Macedonia, Joan of Arc and the Russian 
novelist Dostoyevsky are all said to have suffered from seizures (Savor 


1997, Geschwind 1983). It is not surprising then that epilepsy, in its 
various manifestations, has been studied extensively since the earliest 


stages of human civilization 


EPILEPSY (SEIZURE DISORDER) 
s old as the disease itself. Like many 


a eons : i d not understand the 
n da d it to be the work of the gods. 
being grabbed by something, 
f their life was coming out of 
zed that person and thrown 


other phenomena i if people di 
cause of something; 
When the ancient Greeks 0 
falling down, and then gettin 
them, they thought that gods must 
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her to the ground. This is where the term “seizure” originate 
s 

a person, the condition was 

or the “Falling Dis- 


him or 
Since it was believed that the gods seized 
acred Disease 


sometimes also referred to as the 
ease” (Moore 1997). 
Ancient Greek phy 


of logic to this condition, Hippocr: 
lationship to the brain. Galen, the Roman Imperial 


ated this condition ina better light and brought the 
and the gods and classified it as a real disease 


ysicians were the first to try and bring some kind 
ates, the father of medicine, wrote of 


epilepsy and its re 
physician, investig 
illness down from the skies 


Galen noticed that his epile 
izurcs. One patient described it as a mysterious cool 


ptic patients often complained of odd sensa- 


tions prior to theirs 
breeze, Galen labeled the phenomenon aura, the Latin word for breeze 
or wind. The aura is considered the initial prelude to the devastating 
ms of the disease that occur shortly thereafter. 


sympto! 
at some children with epilepsy 


Many carly physicians noticed th 
grew out of it when they reached puberty. They therefore concluded 
acts were the cure. In order to get the children to grow up 
more quickly sexually, physicians subjected them to horrible sexual 
behaviors. It was only during the second century B.C. that a Greek physi- 
hese primitive methods, suggesting that 
line and that the cure had to be 


that sexual 


cian named Aretaeus rejected th 
the process of growth has its own time 


found elsewhere (Adams 1856). 
Unfortunately, Areracus’s remedies were not much more ady: 


than his predecessors—he suggested inserting medicine into the mouth 
were unconscious (this is now completely rejected, 
on). Inserting similar medications ii 
of younger patients, bloodletting, and other primitive trea 
ever, Aretacus eventually came up with a diag- 
» which is the idea that 
p a host of 
izures, and 
document 
suffering 


anced 


of patients while they 


as it can cause suffocati nto rectums 


ements were 


also commonplace. Howi 
nosis known as “interictal 
patients with intractable epi 


personality disorder, 
lepsy eventually tend to develo} 
o have little to do with the se 
ural. Aretaeus was able to 


lepression among, patients 


other symptoms that seem t 
nothing to do with the supernar 
that there is a high prevalence of d: 
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her diagnosing OF 
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ere very darki 
de toward furt! 


progress Was ma i 
at likely, epileptics were punis! 
at psychiatric patien! 
nkfully, the thirteen 
ence. This period w 
a more logical fashio 
ged to documenting an! 


ts were in order to 
th and fourteenth 
as the beginning 
n. The methods 
d working on 


m 8 
et the de ival of sci! 


prought a rev! á 
o the disease 17 


he disease chan: 


roms. 
the sy™P the concept of demons 


By the sevent 
and gods as the 
was considered t 
equipped with bet 
nity to hospitalize 
fashion. “Early psyc 
gists like Prichard an: 
aview toward deter 
two hundred years befo: 


the mysterious condition” (Moore 1997). 
a new problem arose when histri- 


eenth and eighteenth centuries, 
source of the disease was totally rejected. Epilepsy 


o be a natural disease. The advent of newer hospitals 
trer staff, teachers, and students provided the opportu- 
patients and explore their diseases in a more systematic 
hiatrists like Faliet and Morel, and English neurolo- 
d Russell were among the first to study epilepsy with 
mining its true pathology. But it would be another 
re scientists could clearly explain the origins of 


During the nineteenth century, 
onic mcr imitating the Victorian Era collapses, began pretending 
a swag epilepsy and filled the psychiatric hospitals. For the new 
ba EA trying to better understand seizure disorder, this was a 

—but only at i 
nate ria — one. Noted psychoanalysts such as Freud 
were able to make th i ial di i 
ie : make the proper differential diagnosis 
n hysteria and true seizures. s 


In 1845, a F. 

thd Tina doctor named Esquire studied 349 epileptic 

ie bi hospital seizure ward. He attempted to focus 
ce between 46 so-called “hysterical” patients and 
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the epileptic pati 

waits aes On the surface, their symptoms were so 
ne a ia and epilepsy were often confused with cach 

Eli cpileptic patients were unique. Another researche 
lier, focused his efforts on defining this interi Rr 
ase reson defining this interietal pathology of 
a sy- He believed epilepsy to be a cerebral condition leading 
all sorts ofsecondary mental disorders, Falie’ description of 
ij post-ictal psychosis is remarkably similar to the modern concept 
Like Aretaeus centuries before, Faliet also advanced the concept 
of Interictal Personality Disorder or “epileptic character.” Mo- 

“ rel, writing in 1816, put forth the same idea but went a ste 
e further to defi s ” epil i i 
g ther to define what he called “masked” epilepsy. This, Morel 
explained, was a more subtle form of epilepsy in which seizures 
lacked convulsive activity but presented, instead, with distur- 

bances in thought and behavior. (Moore 1997) 


NEURONS AND THE BRAIN 


Tn order to be able to understand the mechanism of an epileptic attack it 
t to frst have a basic familiarity with a brain cell, or neuron. 
is made of three different parts. These include (1) the 
h includes the nuclei and is the center oflife forthe 


is important 
Atypical neuron, 
body of the cell, whic 
cell; (2) an axon, which is the long tube coming out of the cell chat isin 


charge of transmitting information from one cell othe other one; and 


(3) the dendrites, which are the branches at the different comer ofthe 
tubular is comprised of 


cell chat connect one cell to the other. Th 


‘An inner section and an outer cell wall or membrane. The 


“hemical composition of the inside of a nerve cell is very dif- 
erene from that of the ouside. Specifically, there is a difference 
in the concentration of sodium and potassium salts. Sodium 
concentration is highest on the outside of the cell while potas- 
sium dominates inside. In the cell’s normal resting state, 4 series 
of membrane pumps are constantly working to maintain the 
proper balance of these salts. 
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in some cases, trigger 
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of excitatory neurotrans™ á 
ransmitters results in 


activity 
the brain and can, 


inhibitory 
of electrical 
res. (Lisl 


neurot 
activity in 
hman 1997) 


seizu: 
es, each hemisphere 


ded into two hemispher 

ietal lobe, occipital lobe and the temporal lobe. 
the temples. Like other parts of brain, 

nducting many different tasks. It 

an important 


Human brain is divi 


„des: frontal lobe, Pat 
eis located near 


olved in co: 


incl 
The temporal lobi 
«he temporal lobes are inv 
has been widely accepted that the temporal lobes serve 
function in language processes. Specifically, it is known that the left 


temporal lobe plays a significant role in how humans comprehend spo- 


ken language. It is also believed that the temporal lobes are involved in 


some of the complex aspects of vision, including the ability to perceive 
patterns, such as faces. 
Th i i 
7 a pei re are also involved in emotional aspects of human 
i t tel i i iti i 
aes mporal lobe is highly critical in verbal memory. The lower 
e temporal lobes are the seat for most i 
Sane anomie os i st nouns, while the parts 
EE a pobfranta lobes are more the seats for verbs. 
ma AE RN lè in impairment of recall of nonverbal material. 
E bal rawings. Temporal lobes help in sorting new inf i 
eved to be responsible for short-term mem : al 
ory. The 
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al lobe is mainly involved in gai mesma (le ey 
nd faces). The temporal lobes are involved in the sae 
iY. 


right tempor 
encing of sensory input (Read 1981), 


for pictures al 
organization and sequ" 


STAGES OF SEIZURES 
š _ onic condition that is characterized by frequent 


brain cells. These attacks typically 
sy is either “symptomatic,” mean 
icy or “idiopathic,” meaning 
the nerve transmissions are 
re, these neurons generate 
d throughout the brain 


changes in the person's 
d abnormal 


ing se 
without 4 clear cause: 
omino €! ds to severe 

r with both normal an 


“These changes can occu 


nerve cells (Engel 1996). 

Seizures are ided into three distinct parts: (1) che aur 

which is @ period of warning prior to 2 seizure during which patiens 
igual abnormali 


sometimes feel strange physical sensations, 


ties, or de 
and (3) the pos"! 
seizure. 
fren begin in 
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re many other types- 
an involuntary symptom or 
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rand mal), there ai 
broadly defined as 


abnormal electrica! 
nres may result in dramatic mo 
V i 
A ements, unusual sensations, 
cokers usness. Despite the wide variety of possible seizure 
ms, most seizures fall int ji 

Kea 3 o one of ju: Ww 

a a ae ae j st a few general categories. 

gel 1996). ified as either genera ized or i 
En partial 


seizure (gi 
A seizure can be 


hehavior that is due to J activity in the brai 


or even 


G 
ENERALIZED SEI ZURES 


Generali 
ized sei 
ne ures are caused by abi 
y abnormal electrical acti 
activity and 
occur 


entire braj; 
heel e brain si 
ofthe pari simultan 
t patient’s awarenes: eously, This group of sei 
sand seizures aff 
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Grand mal seizures usually last a couple of minutes, after which 
normal breathing and consciousness recurns. Patients usually suf ee 
" "n x 7 i " 
figue afer the seizure is over, Since there is no aira prior = 

: a 


mal seizure, there is no warning for the patient, and he or sheis, 
badly taken off guard. z 
In addition to grand mal or tonic-clonic type seizure, there are fay 
other types of generalized seizures: absence seizures, myoclonic ser 
vane seizures, and atonic seizures. ABSENCE scisice reaped 
type of seizure that causes ranconsciousness without convulsions, Thy 
are typically short, usually lasting only 2 to 10 seconds. An absence 
seizure begins abruptly and without warning, consists of a period of 
iousness in which the patient exudes a blank stare, and then ends 
After the seizure, the patient is usually unaware that anything 
ned, He or she doesn’t remember the seizure and can usu 
mediately. 
are sudden and 
gly or repeatedly. Myoclonie seizures mayin 
Jc of spasm or may affect only individzd 
yoclonic seizure involves the ss it 
ye seizure imah 


unconsci 
abruptly: 
has happe 
resume full activity im 

Myoclonic seizures 
tions that may occur sing 
the whole body in a massive jer! 
bs or muscle groups. If the m 
con to spill what he is holding. 1h 
the legs or body, the person may fall. 

“Tonic seizures are characterized by generalized musclestlferngte 
1 to 10 seconds. This type of seizure is usually socat 
related problems. The patient typically manifen £ 
O> Ce breathing, flushed faces Hush st 


cessation ol 
discoloration, and drooling. Fortunately, this seizure occu moya 
night when the person is asleep. Since tonic re quite see 
if the seizure happens during the day the pati 
injure him or herself. This ype of seizure is rai 
in severe forms of epilepsy: 


“ronie seizures produce asudden Joss 
“polve the patient's head dropping 


consist of brief muscle conne- 
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lasts for about 
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seizure of temporal lobe origin. Complex partial seizures do not involve 
but consciousness is impaired. The patient will no longer 


convulsions, 
after the seizure starts. Complex partial seizures 


respond to questions 
often begin with the person conveying a blank look or stare and may 


progress to chewing or uncoordinated activity. The patient may appear 


unaware of his or her surroundings and seem dazed. 
Some patients perform meaningless behaviors that appear random 


and clumsy (automatisms). They may pick at their clothes or try to take 
them off, walk about, pick up things, or mumble. They may appear 
afraid and try to run or struggle with those who try to help. Complex 
partial seizures usually last for 2 to 4 minutes and may be followed bya 
state of confusion that lasts even longer. Once the pattern of the seizures 
is established in a given patient, it will usually be repeated with each 
subsequent seizure. Individuals with idiopathic, complex partial epilepsy 
may have a higher survival rate than those with symptomatic epilepsy 
and simple partial seizures. 
AURAS 
an 
As discussed earlier, the term “aura” refers to the symptom or series of 
symptoms that occur prior to the onset of a seizure. The auras of complex 
partial seizures are particularly fascinating and often differ substantially 
from the auras of the other types of seizures, Although auras do not ac- 
company all types of seizures, most patients with complex partial seizures 
sp ti experiencing an aura before the seizure begins. 
a most common type of aura is an epigastric sensation. This type 
a : ; z 
K typically associated with what Gowers calls “a nasty disagree- 
able smell.” This sympto! ne 
: h prom appears to be so distinctly unpleasant that 
in the late nineteenth centu Pai A 
fe ry complex partial seizures were sometimes 
referred to as “uncinate fits,” wi y 
»” with reference to the olfactory center 1 


the uncus, Oth 
and foul taste, tol symptoms could also include an unpleasant 


Patients also re ort à has 
s, suc 
a sweet taste or scent, port pleasant experiences, 
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Somewhat less common auras are those known as illusions of fa- 
ty (déjà vu or jamais vu) and affective symptoms (fear, anxiety, 
vertigo, and nausea). During déjà vu, patients experience a 
liarity with the environment that they know is at variance 


miliari 
depression, 


sense of fami 
with the facts. In déja vu, patients—although clearly aware that they 


we, in fact, in a new and unfamiliar situation—feel that they have been 
there before or perhaps dreamt it before. In jamais vu, the opposite 
occurs. Patients, although clearly aware that they are in a customary 
and well-known situation, feel strongly that they have never been there 


before and that all is new or strange (Moore 1997), Uncommon auras 


include micropsia, hyperacusis, or hypoacusis, a sensation of hot or cold, 


an urge to urinate, pain, and thirst. 


palpitations, 
dle and inferior temporal gyri can 


Epileptic discharges in the mid i 
result in complex hallucinations or confusional episodes or may cause 


an abnormal attribution of emotional significance to otherwise neutral 
Hallucinations become increasingly com- 
primary to more complex associa- 
can occur during the course 
uently. reported emotion 
pleasure, 

‘arty 
e contact 


thoughts and external stimuli. 
plex as the disturbance expands from 
tion areas, A variety of emotional reactions 
ofa temporal lobe seizure. Fear is the most freq ceed 
during a seizure, but other reported emotions indu a 
displeasure, depersonalization, depression, anne? tolos 
(Clark 1999), Complex hallucinations can as i aie ives 
With reality and develop additional problems A from simple bright 
Visual hallucinations may vaty m aan scenes. Audi- 
Spots or geometric forms to detailed, iee a 
tory hallucinations also vary widely. The © Jex sounds Si 
such as bells or mechanical noises, 


or highly come 
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instrumental music, songs OF ¥ 
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has long experienced e aa ol 
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fairly clear. However, in cases in which the epilepsy presents 
first only with isolated auras, and these auras appear only in 
dreams, the ictal nature of the repetitive dreams may be quite 
obscure and remain obscure until more obvious seizure activity 


occurs. (Moore 1997) 
EPILEPSY AND PERSONALITY CHANGE 


llc ceo 
The idea of personality change in people with epilepsy has been discussed 
for centuries. Even the ancient Greek physicians wrote descriptions 
about people with this condition. But because epilepsy is so pervasive 
and crosses so many cultural and geographical boundaries, it is dif- 
ficult to develop a specific set of characteristics that are common to 
all epileptic patients. This is in sharp contrast to schizophrenia, which 
causes its victims to display a virtually universal pattern of symptoms 
and pathology. People with epilepsy have a variety of symptoms and dif- 
ferent personality characteristics. There are, however, enough common 
characteristics among epileptics that researchers have been able to put 
together a fairly comprehensive picture of what is known as interictal 
personality disorder. 

Ir should be noted that the current definition of interictal personal- 
ity disorder is very different from the condition originally described by 
researchers in the nineteenth century, who put a much greater emphasis 
on a patient's affectivity. During the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a new concept for defining the disorder was developed, particularly 
regarding complex partial seizures. 


VISCOSITY AND HYPERGRAPHIA 


The writings of researcher Norman Geschwind have caused a great deal 
of debate and research in this area. According to Geschwind, people with 
an epileptic personality tend to have several common personality traits. 
These include viscosity with circumstantial speech and exaggerated and 
unnecessary preoccupation with religious and philosophical interests. 
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The word “viscosity” typically relates to stickiness or adhesiveness. 

In 1982, two groups of researchers, Bear et al. and Rao et al., defined 
viscosity, with relation to the human psyche, as “a stickiness of thought 
processes but also . . . enhanced interpersonal adhesiveness.” Viscosity 
causes the epileptic patient to talk repetitively and circumstantially, 
usually sticking to restricted topics. This “stickiness of thought process” 
presumably also accounts for the hypergraphia (a driving compulsion 
to write) that is often seen in these patients. 

Geschwind provided an extensive description of this phenomenon 
in his research (Herman et al. 1988). People afflicted with hypergraphia 
compose writings that exceed social, occupational or educational require- 
ments. The condition seems to stem from a pressing need in patients to 
express themselves and communicate their “sticky” ideas. These patients 
also tend to believe chat their particular thoughts and ideas are unique 
and, therefore, must be written down. 

In 1981, researches Sachdef and Waxman suggested that hyper- 
graphia was more common in people with temporal lobe epilepsy than 
in those with other types of epilepsy. In 1993, Okamura etal. confirmed 
this finding, identifying temporal lobe epilepsy in 14 of 15 hypergraphic 
patients (93 percent) and finding temporal lobe involvement inonly 19 
of 32 of non-hypergraphic patients 59 percent (Moore 1997). 


RELIGIOSITY AND SEXUALITY 


In the nineteenth century, Mosley reported that another feature often 
found in the epileptic patient was an exaggerated development of the 
religious sentiment (religiosity). In 1981, Kraepelin noted, ‘The re- 
ligious content of the patients thought is another striking mpn 
many patients spending a large part of their time 19 reading the Bi 


or praying aloud.” 


There also seems to bea correlation bet a 
and sexuality, There are two sets of data available on t ae 
hyposexuality, or a lack of sex drive, 


tween complex partial seizures 
pic. In one 


seties, researchers found 
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prevailing problem in people with te! 
mmonly occurs when the seizures 


the researchers, the problem most co! 


begin before the age of 12, when the p: 
oped. Ina review ofthe sexual adjustment of 100 patients with medically 


intractable temporal lobe epilepsy: Taylor (1969) noted that the most 
r amon abnormality was low sexual 
and ejaculation. Bloomer’s global study in 1970 found hyposexuality in 
s 50 patients with intractable temporal lobe epilepsy. 
hich the patient's sexuality has developed and the onset 
ofthe disorder occurs after age 12, hypersexuality (excessive sexual activ- 
ity) and sexual deviations are more prevalent. In 1991, Demorey et al, 
compared 127 female epileptic patients who had some form af sexo 
disorder with a match group of female epileptic patients with normal 
oo researchers discovered an increased prevalence of temporal 
oe a vee oe au psychosexual disorders as compared to the 
Taki H 
we: 3 hira different approach, Shukla et al. (1979) com- 
a pene with temporal lobe foci to a group of47 
l ouiin te rte ien and found a greate! 
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a global loss of interest in sex, tort omnis span ian 
ot finales ofa seteal nan , did not have erections, never had dreams 
aleogetie The Ferale wst a had abandoned sexual intercourse 
sexual relations only after re sibjacs abies rook pait a 
Ut Goals id E e alle husbands. VO 
eh angas; i d did not 
to thi aylorand Shukla etal, 
The 


atient’s sexuality is still undevel. 


drive but not failure of erection 


58 percent of hi 
In cases in wl 


degree of 


they remained totally passive an 


whereas libid 
f lo tended 
epilepsy b not to devel i 
the point gan before puberty, i lop at all in patients with whom we 
wever, Shukla noted that regardless ° 
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curred in this group of patients. Seraferinids thought that most of the 
aggressive patients had an carly onset of epilepsy, but in his research he 
provided no statistical workup. He also thought that aggressiveness was 
more likely to occur in those patients with left dominant temporal lobe 
focus. Devinsky et al, utilizing the Buss-Durkee Hostility Inventory, 
subsequently noted that patients with a left temporal lobe focus scored 
higher on a suspicion scale than patients with right or bilateral temporal 
lobe focus. The left-lobe group appeared to harbor more resentment and 
hostility toward others than their calmer right-lobe counterparts. 

In an attempt to construct a scale that would adequately express 
the nuances of interictal personality disorder, Bear and Fedio (1977) 
reviewed the literature on the disorder and came up with 18 traits thatare 
characteristic of the syndrome. The researchers then used these 18 traits 
to construct a specific rating scale. Using this scale, they compared three 
groups: (1) patients with unilateral epileptic foci, (2) normal subjects, 
and (3) patients with neuromuscular disorders (Moore 1997). 
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Circumstantiality 


Viscosity 


Loquacious; pedantic; 
overly detailed; 
peripheral 


Stickiness; tendency for 
repetition 


ZA 


People sometimes tell 
me that T have trouble 
getting to the point 
because of all the 

d 


Sometimes I keep at 
a thing so long that 
others may lose their 
patience with me. 


Sense of personal 
destiny 


Events given highly 
charged; personalized 
significance; ascribed 
to many features of 
patient’s life 


I think I have a special 
mission in life. 


Hypergraphia 


Keeping extensive 
diaries; de-tailed notes; 
writing auto-biography 
or novel 


I write down or copy 
many things. 


Religiosity 


Philosophical 
interest 


| 


Protestations of others, 


Holding deep 
religious beliefs; often 
idiosyncratic; multiple 
Conversions; mystical 
states 


I have had some very 
unusual religious 
experiences. 


Nascent metaphysic 
or moral speculations; 
cosmologic theories 


Cosmic helplessness; 
at hands of fate;” 


Thave spent a lot of 
time thinking about 
the origins of the world 
and life, 


I feel like a pawn in the 
hands of others. 
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Humorlessness; 
sobriety 


People should think 
about the point of 
many jokes more 
carefully instead of just 
laughing at them. 


People tend to take 
advantage of me. 


Paranoia 


(Table taken from Moore 1997, 182) 
BEHAVIORAL CHANGES AND THE BRAIN 


Even with all this current knowledge regarding the brain, behavior, and 
complex partial seizures, there is some related material regarding oe 
poral lobes and schizophrenia that can shed light on the causes of ti 
behavioral changes that are brought on by complex ip ne 
now accepted that dysfunction of the dorsolateral region ofthe a in 
lobe may be associated with several psychopathological es cr 
lobe lesions due to a variety of neurological ania nar 
patient to present signs and ome se ae nlk 


iatric diagnosis than wi Aa 
a psychiatric diagno: d complex partial seizures are (WO 


rea a ee ke i inherent correlation berween the 
iti isan inl r 
i ifferent conditions, there h er 
fe na at least partially, these two : 
Ivement with the temporal lobes. 
n an abundance of research 


two diseases. It appears that, 3 
heavily correlated due to their invo! ser 
ae a ed A sof volume in the brains of schizo- 
indi there is a los 
produced that indicates 


‘ ral gyros in 
f f the superior tempo 
: tion in volume of © d 1910), but only 
phrenics. a ee for some time (oaia to be specific to 
schizophrenia i parii: al, 1990). The effect app 997). Inaddition, 
conan S especially in males (Reite etal. 1997). 
the dominant cortex, 
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there isa strong correlation between the increase of thought disorder and 
volume reduction in the left posterosuperior temporal gyros (McCarley 
etal, 1993a). By comparison, there is a close association between audi- 
tory hallucinations and volume reduction in the more anterior regions 
of the superior temporal gyros (Barta et al. 1990). These findings are 
consistent with the findings that there is greater impairment in auditory 
processing than in visual processing in schizophrenia (Clark 1999). 
Apparently, one of the main functions of the temporal lobes is to 
regulate senses, instincts, and emotions. The tissue of these lobes consists 
of large neurons, which bring the information to the temporal lobes and 
small neurons, which have an inhibitory effect by triggering a series of 
interneurons that are connected to the long ones. Although many pieces 
of information regarding each sense or emotion comes to this part of 
ee. ces and control this information so 
perina bas t 7 e Lome 's attention to enable him 
fied umero ENE on the tas! Hat Hand: Howereh; due to the 
Person cannot control these ven oF $ Aoa eae 
divaibaties af the sense e i of i. oration and develops serious 
one lepoop an Ee i in the form of hallucinations 
reality and acre. , and inability to distinguish between 
There i 
E a of research that suggests a similar 
lobe epilepsy (Denslow et al 2001 Mie associated irti see 
tion caused by the seizure d i ). parently, the electrical stimula- 
loss does in schizophrenics, Th Se ia tie ein atslae 
symptoms of hallucination and erefore, 
the areas in the brain related oe 


the person manifests similar 
T control of emotions, When 
to control of sexuality and aggression are 
ity or hypersexuality, extremes of 
her symptoms mentioned above 
‘ace that the left temporal lobe has 
ty—distortion of a person’s religiosity 
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both among schizophrenics and people suffering from complex partial 


seizure can be observed. 

The episodes of seizures are a sm: 
the impact ona person's psyche and the 
an epileptic as a schizophrenic. Conseque 


the brain is more tolerable for epileptics, 
er than for schizophrenics. However, 


ople afflicted with this disease reflect a per- 
and aggressive and have an unusual sex life 
rds, the temporal lobe in its dysfunction 
d interictal personality. 


all portion of an epileptic’s life, so 
symptoms are not as intense for 
ntly, the devastation caused to 
and their ability to function 
in society is much bett once these 
experiences are prolonged, pe! 
sonality style that is religious 
and sense of mission. In other wo 
can be observed, which is then calle 
The symptoms of aura, seizure, and postictal symptoms could 
all be explained within the context of anatomy and functions of the 
2245). It should also be 


temporal lobe (Denslow et al 2001, 86:2231 
noted that there are many new theories regarding the causes and effects 


of epilepsy However, the purpose this book is not to answer all of these 
questions but to provide some general knowledge regarding the seizure 
disorder in order to understand this discussion. Without doubt, future 
advances in medicine will be able to shed better light on this devastat- 


ing condition. 
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Ithough schizophrenia and complex partial seizures are two 
entirely different conditions, there is an inherent correlation 
between the two diseases. It appears that these two conditions 
are heavily interrelated due to their involvement with the left temporal 
lobes. Those suffering from seizure disorder (also known as epileptics) 
make appearances in the Bible and in other ancient texts, some dating 
back 4,000 years. Alexander of Macedonia, Joan of Arc and the Russian 
novelist Dostoyevsky are all said to have suffered from seizures (Savor 


1997, Geschwind 1983). It is not surprising then that epilepsy, in its 
various manifestations, has been studied extensively since the earliest 


stages of human civilization 


EPILEPSY (SEIZURE DISORDER) 
s old as the disease itself. Like many 


a eons : i d not understand the 
n da d it to be the work of the gods. 
being grabbed by something, 
f their life was coming out of 
zed that person and thrown 


other phenomena i if people di 
cause of something; 
When the ancient Greeks 0 
falling down, and then gettin 
them, they thought that gods must 
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her to the ground. This is where the term “seizure” originate 
s 

a person, the condition was 

or the “Falling Dis- 


him or 
Since it was believed that the gods seized 
acred Disease 


sometimes also referred to as the 
ease” (Moore 1997). 
Ancient Greek phy 


of logic to this condition, Hippocr: 
lationship to the brain. Galen, the Roman Imperial 


ated this condition ina better light and brought the 
and the gods and classified it as a real disease 


ysicians were the first to try and bring some kind 
ates, the father of medicine, wrote of 


epilepsy and its re 
physician, investig 
illness down from the skies 


Galen noticed that his epile 
izurcs. One patient described it as a mysterious cool 


ptic patients often complained of odd sensa- 


tions prior to theirs 
breeze, Galen labeled the phenomenon aura, the Latin word for breeze 
or wind. The aura is considered the initial prelude to the devastating 
ms of the disease that occur shortly thereafter. 


sympto! 
at some children with epilepsy 


Many carly physicians noticed th 
grew out of it when they reached puberty. They therefore concluded 
acts were the cure. In order to get the children to grow up 
more quickly sexually, physicians subjected them to horrible sexual 
behaviors. It was only during the second century B.C. that a Greek physi- 
hese primitive methods, suggesting that 
line and that the cure had to be 


that sexual 


cian named Aretaeus rejected th 
the process of growth has its own time 


found elsewhere (Adams 1856). 
Unfortunately, Areracus’s remedies were not much more ady: 


than his predecessors—he suggested inserting medicine into the mouth 
were unconscious (this is now completely rejected, 
on). Inserting similar medications ii 
of younger patients, bloodletting, and other primitive trea 
ever, Aretacus eventually came up with a diag- 
» which is the idea that 
p a host of 
izures, and 
document 
suffering 


anced 


of patients while they 


as it can cause suffocati nto rectums 


ements were 


also commonplace. Howi 
nosis known as “interictal 
patients with intractable epi 


personality disorder, 
lepsy eventually tend to develo} 
o have little to do with the se 
ural. Aretaeus was able to 


lepression among, patients 


other symptoms that seem t 
nothing to do with the supernar 
that there is a high prevalence of d: 
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as the beginning 
n. The methods 
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he disease chan: 


roms. 
the sy™P the concept of demons 


By the sevent 
and gods as the 
was considered t 
equipped with bet 
nity to hospitalize 
fashion. “Early psyc 
gists like Prichard an: 
aview toward deter 
two hundred years befo: 


the mysterious condition” (Moore 1997). 
a new problem arose when histri- 


eenth and eighteenth centuries, 
source of the disease was totally rejected. Epilepsy 


o be a natural disease. The advent of newer hospitals 
trer staff, teachers, and students provided the opportu- 
patients and explore their diseases in a more systematic 
hiatrists like Faliet and Morel, and English neurolo- 
d Russell were among the first to study epilepsy with 
mining its true pathology. But it would be another 
re scientists could clearly explain the origins of 


During the nineteenth century, 
onic mcr imitating the Victorian Era collapses, began pretending 
a swag epilepsy and filled the psychiatric hospitals. For the new 
ba EA trying to better understand seizure disorder, this was a 

—but only at i 
nate ria — one. Noted psychoanalysts such as Freud 
were able to make th i ial di i 
ie : make the proper differential diagnosis 
n hysteria and true seizures. s 


In 1845, a F. 

thd Tina doctor named Esquire studied 349 epileptic 

ie bi hospital seizure ward. He attempted to focus 
ce between 46 so-called “hysterical” patients and 
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the epileptic pati 

waits aes On the surface, their symptoms were so 
ne a ia and epilepsy were often confused with cach 

Eli cpileptic patients were unique. Another researche 
lier, focused his efforts on defining this interi Rr 
ase reson defining this interietal pathology of 
a sy- He believed epilepsy to be a cerebral condition leading 
all sorts ofsecondary mental disorders, Falie’ description of 
ij post-ictal psychosis is remarkably similar to the modern concept 
Like Aretaeus centuries before, Faliet also advanced the concept 
of Interictal Personality Disorder or “epileptic character.” Mo- 

“ rel, writing in 1816, put forth the same idea but went a ste 
e further to defi s ” epil i i 
g ther to define what he called “masked” epilepsy. This, Morel 
explained, was a more subtle form of epilepsy in which seizures 
lacked convulsive activity but presented, instead, with distur- 

bances in thought and behavior. (Moore 1997) 


NEURONS AND THE BRAIN 


Tn order to be able to understand the mechanism of an epileptic attack it 
t to frst have a basic familiarity with a brain cell, or neuron. 
is made of three different parts. These include (1) the 
h includes the nuclei and is the center oflife forthe 


is important 
Atypical neuron, 
body of the cell, whic 
cell; (2) an axon, which is the long tube coming out of the cell chat isin 


charge of transmitting information from one cell othe other one; and 


(3) the dendrites, which are the branches at the different comer ofthe 
tubular is comprised of 


cell chat connect one cell to the other. Th 


‘An inner section and an outer cell wall or membrane. The 


“hemical composition of the inside of a nerve cell is very dif- 
erene from that of the ouside. Specifically, there is a difference 
in the concentration of sodium and potassium salts. Sodium 
concentration is highest on the outside of the cell while potas- 
sium dominates inside. In the cell’s normal resting state, 4 series 
of membrane pumps are constantly working to maintain the 
proper balance of these salts. 
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nducting many different tasks. It 

an important 


Human brain is divi 


„des: frontal lobe, Pat 
eis located near 


olved in co: 
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The temporal lobi 
«he temporal lobes are inv 
has been widely accepted that the temporal lobes serve 
function in language processes. Specifically, it is known that the left 


temporal lobe plays a significant role in how humans comprehend spo- 


ken language. It is also believed that the temporal lobes are involved in 


some of the complex aspects of vision, including the ability to perceive 
patterns, such as faces. 
Th i i 
7 a pei re are also involved in emotional aspects of human 
i t tel i i iti i 
aes mporal lobe is highly critical in verbal memory. The lower 
e temporal lobes are the seat for most i 
Sane anomie os i st nouns, while the parts 
EE a pobfranta lobes are more the seats for verbs. 
ma AE RN lè in impairment of recall of nonverbal material. 
E bal rawings. Temporal lobes help in sorting new inf i 
eved to be responsible for short-term mem : al 
ory. The 
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al lobe is mainly involved in gai mesma (le ey 
nd faces). The temporal lobes are involved in the sae 
iY. 


right tempor 
encing of sensory input (Read 1981), 
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Grand mal seizures usually last a couple of minutes, after which 
normal breathing and consciousness recurns. Patients usually suf ee 
" "n x 7 i " 
figue afer the seizure is over, Since there is no aira prior = 

: a 


mal seizure, there is no warning for the patient, and he or sheis, 
badly taken off guard. z 
In addition to grand mal or tonic-clonic type seizure, there are fay 
other types of generalized seizures: absence seizures, myoclonic ser 
vane seizures, and atonic seizures. ABSENCE scisice reaped 
type of seizure that causes ranconsciousness without convulsions, Thy 
are typically short, usually lasting only 2 to 10 seconds. An absence 
seizure begins abruptly and without warning, consists of a period of 
iousness in which the patient exudes a blank stare, and then ends 
After the seizure, the patient is usually unaware that anything 
ned, He or she doesn’t remember the seizure and can usu 
mediately. 
are sudden and 
gly or repeatedly. Myoclonie seizures mayin 
Jc of spasm or may affect only individzd 
yoclonic seizure involves the ss it 
ye seizure imah 


unconsci 
abruptly: 
has happe 
resume full activity im 

Myoclonic seizures 
tions that may occur sing 
the whole body in a massive jer! 
bs or muscle groups. If the m 
con to spill what he is holding. 1h 
the legs or body, the person may fall. 

“Tonic seizures are characterized by generalized musclestlferngte 
1 to 10 seconds. This type of seizure is usually socat 
related problems. The patient typically manifen £ 
O> Ce breathing, flushed faces Hush st 


cessation ol 
discoloration, and drooling. Fortunately, this seizure occu moya 
night when the person is asleep. Since tonic re quite see 
if the seizure happens during the day the pati 
injure him or herself. This ype of seizure is rai 
in severe forms of epilepsy: 


“ronie seizures produce asudden Joss 
“polve the patient's head dropping 


consist of brief muscle conne- 


Jim! 
may cause the pe! 


lasts for about 
with many motor- 
increased pulse, brief 
seizures 1 
ont may ill ike 2 
ve and usualy ce! 


may only i 
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rall lower standards of 
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after tl 


the inci! 
lly believe 
f infection and ove! 

al seizures are focus 

bral hemisphere. 


d complex 


general 
he higher rates © 


general seizures, parti 


clude one cere! 
le partial seizures an 


trast tO 
f the brain or only in 
categorized as simp! 


health. In con 
a limited area O! 
Partial seizures are 
partial seizures. 
Simple parti 
lobes, and there is usual 
the patient's ability to respond ma: 
ú i : 
ions or anxiety relating to the seizure symptor 
experiencing a simple partial seizure fr prame Zig Statins Poe 
The $ e from res, i i 
7 anatomical pathways involved\invsimpll ponding appropriately. 
seblateal gymigstannss: Sienplerparcial mple partial seizure determine 
ieee cae artial seizure 
i leche s may be cha i 
e ies psy. y haracterized by 


al scizures usually generate from one of the temporal 
ily no impairment of consciousness. Although 
y be preserved, motor manifesta- 


5: , or autonomi 

simple parti 3 ic symptoms. Unli 
ial sei . Unlike o 

Be SUS eg A cana ence Gpe 
r as j; . O: 

y have a more diffu: jà vu. This suggests thar th mplex and 
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seizure of temporal lobe origin. Complex partial seizures do not involve 
but consciousness is impaired. The patient will no longer 


convulsions, 
after the seizure starts. Complex partial seizures 


respond to questions 
often begin with the person conveying a blank look or stare and may 


progress to chewing or uncoordinated activity. The patient may appear 


unaware of his or her surroundings and seem dazed. 
Some patients perform meaningless behaviors that appear random 


and clumsy (automatisms). They may pick at their clothes or try to take 
them off, walk about, pick up things, or mumble. They may appear 
afraid and try to run or struggle with those who try to help. Complex 
partial seizures usually last for 2 to 4 minutes and may be followed bya 
state of confusion that lasts even longer. Once the pattern of the seizures 
is established in a given patient, it will usually be repeated with each 
subsequent seizure. Individuals with idiopathic, complex partial epilepsy 
may have a higher survival rate than those with symptomatic epilepsy 
and simple partial seizures. 
AURAS 
an 
As discussed earlier, the term “aura” refers to the symptom or series of 
symptoms that occur prior to the onset of a seizure. The auras of complex 
partial seizures are particularly fascinating and often differ substantially 
from the auras of the other types of seizures, Although auras do not ac- 
company all types of seizures, most patients with complex partial seizures 
sp ti experiencing an aura before the seizure begins. 
a most common type of aura is an epigastric sensation. This type 
a : ; z 
K typically associated with what Gowers calls “a nasty disagree- 
able smell.” This sympto! ne 
: h prom appears to be so distinctly unpleasant that 
in the late nineteenth centu Pai A 
fe ry complex partial seizures were sometimes 
referred to as “uncinate fits,” wi y 
»” with reference to the olfactory center 1 


the uncus, Oth 
and foul taste, tol symptoms could also include an unpleasant 


Patients also re ort à has 
s, suc 
a sweet taste or scent, port pleasant experiences, 
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Somewhat less common auras are those known as illusions of fa- 
ty (déjà vu or jamais vu) and affective symptoms (fear, anxiety, 
vertigo, and nausea). During déjà vu, patients experience a 
liarity with the environment that they know is at variance 


miliari 
depression, 


sense of fami 
with the facts. In déja vu, patients—although clearly aware that they 


we, in fact, in a new and unfamiliar situation—feel that they have been 
there before or perhaps dreamt it before. In jamais vu, the opposite 
occurs. Patients, although clearly aware that they are in a customary 
and well-known situation, feel strongly that they have never been there 


before and that all is new or strange (Moore 1997), Uncommon auras 


include micropsia, hyperacusis, or hypoacusis, a sensation of hot or cold, 


an urge to urinate, pain, and thirst. 


palpitations, 
dle and inferior temporal gyri can 


Epileptic discharges in the mid i 
result in complex hallucinations or confusional episodes or may cause 


an abnormal attribution of emotional significance to otherwise neutral 
Hallucinations become increasingly com- 
primary to more complex associa- 
can occur during the course 
uently. reported emotion 
pleasure, 

‘arty 
e contact 


thoughts and external stimuli. 
plex as the disturbance expands from 
tion areas, A variety of emotional reactions 
ofa temporal lobe seizure. Fear is the most freq ceed 
during a seizure, but other reported emotions indu a 
displeasure, depersonalization, depression, anne? tolos 
(Clark 1999), Complex hallucinations can as i aie ives 
With reality and develop additional problems A from simple bright 
Visual hallucinations may vaty m aan scenes. Audi- 
Spots or geometric forms to detailed, iee a 
tory hallucinations also vary widely. The © Jex sounds Si 
such as bells or mechanical noises, 


or highly come 
n oices. 
instrumental music, songs OF ¥ 


Auras may also appeat in dre á comple 
has long experienced e aa ol 
waking hours, the ictal nat 
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fairly clear. However, in cases in which the epilepsy presents 
first only with isolated auras, and these auras appear only in 
dreams, the ictal nature of the repetitive dreams may be quite 
obscure and remain obscure until more obvious seizure activity 


occurs. (Moore 1997) 
EPILEPSY AND PERSONALITY CHANGE 


llc ceo 
The idea of personality change in people with epilepsy has been discussed 
for centuries. Even the ancient Greek physicians wrote descriptions 
about people with this condition. But because epilepsy is so pervasive 
and crosses so many cultural and geographical boundaries, it is dif- 
ficult to develop a specific set of characteristics that are common to 
all epileptic patients. This is in sharp contrast to schizophrenia, which 
causes its victims to display a virtually universal pattern of symptoms 
and pathology. People with epilepsy have a variety of symptoms and dif- 
ferent personality characteristics. There are, however, enough common 
characteristics among epileptics that researchers have been able to put 
together a fairly comprehensive picture of what is known as interictal 
personality disorder. 

Ir should be noted that the current definition of interictal personal- 
ity disorder is very different from the condition originally described by 
researchers in the nineteenth century, who put a much greater emphasis 
on a patient's affectivity. During the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a new concept for defining the disorder was developed, particularly 
regarding complex partial seizures. 


VISCOSITY AND HYPERGRAPHIA 


The writings of researcher Norman Geschwind have caused a great deal 
of debate and research in this area. According to Geschwind, people with 
an epileptic personality tend to have several common personality traits. 
These include viscosity with circumstantial speech and exaggerated and 
unnecessary preoccupation with religious and philosophical interests. 
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The word “viscosity” typically relates to stickiness or adhesiveness. 

In 1982, two groups of researchers, Bear et al. and Rao et al., defined 
viscosity, with relation to the human psyche, as “a stickiness of thought 
processes but also . . . enhanced interpersonal adhesiveness.” Viscosity 
causes the epileptic patient to talk repetitively and circumstantially, 
usually sticking to restricted topics. This “stickiness of thought process” 
presumably also accounts for the hypergraphia (a driving compulsion 
to write) that is often seen in these patients. 

Geschwind provided an extensive description of this phenomenon 
in his research (Herman et al. 1988). People afflicted with hypergraphia 
compose writings that exceed social, occupational or educational require- 
ments. The condition seems to stem from a pressing need in patients to 
express themselves and communicate their “sticky” ideas. These patients 
also tend to believe chat their particular thoughts and ideas are unique 
and, therefore, must be written down. 

In 1981, researches Sachdef and Waxman suggested that hyper- 
graphia was more common in people with temporal lobe epilepsy than 
in those with other types of epilepsy. In 1993, Okamura etal. confirmed 
this finding, identifying temporal lobe epilepsy in 14 of 15 hypergraphic 
patients (93 percent) and finding temporal lobe involvement inonly 19 
of 32 of non-hypergraphic patients 59 percent (Moore 1997). 


RELIGIOSITY AND SEXUALITY 


In the nineteenth century, Mosley reported that another feature often 
found in the epileptic patient was an exaggerated development of the 
religious sentiment (religiosity). In 1981, Kraepelin noted, ‘The re- 
ligious content of the patients thought is another striking mpn 
many patients spending a large part of their time 19 reading the Bi 


or praying aloud.” 


There also seems to bea correlation bet a 
and sexuality, There are two sets of data available on t ae 
hyposexuality, or a lack of sex drive, 


tween complex partial seizures 
pic. In one 


seties, researchers found 
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mporal lobe epilepsy. According to 


prevailing problem in people with te! 
mmonly occurs when the seizures 


the researchers, the problem most co! 


begin before the age of 12, when the p: 
oped. Ina review ofthe sexual adjustment of 100 patients with medically 


intractable temporal lobe epilepsy: Taylor (1969) noted that the most 
r amon abnormality was low sexual 
and ejaculation. Bloomer’s global study in 1970 found hyposexuality in 
s 50 patients with intractable temporal lobe epilepsy. 
hich the patient's sexuality has developed and the onset 
ofthe disorder occurs after age 12, hypersexuality (excessive sexual activ- 
ity) and sexual deviations are more prevalent. In 1991, Demorey et al, 
compared 127 female epileptic patients who had some form af sexo 
disorder with a match group of female epileptic patients with normal 
oo researchers discovered an increased prevalence of temporal 
oe a vee oe au psychosexual disorders as compared to the 
Taki H 
we: 3 hira different approach, Shukla et al. (1979) com- 
a pene with temporal lobe foci to a group of47 
l ouiin te rte ien and found a greate! 
Seear nib ekia in the temporal lobe group as com- 
a global loss of interest in sex, tort omnis span ian 
ot finales ofa seteal nan , did not have erections, never had dreams 
aleogetie The Ferale wst a had abandoned sexual intercourse 
sexual relations only after re sibjacs abies rook pait a 
Ut Goals id E e alle husbands. VO 
eh angas; i d did not 
to thi aylorand Shukla etal, 
The 


atient’s sexuality is still undevel. 


drive but not failure of erection 


58 percent of hi 
In cases in wl 


degree of 


they remained totally passive an 


whereas libid 
f lo tended 
epilepsy b not to devel i 
the point gan before puberty, i lop at all in patients with whom we 
wever, Shukla noted that regardless ° 
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AGGRESSION 
1981, researcher Emil Kraep' 


In 


few patients who 
epileptic patie 
some, violent, 
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fact that his practice was 
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of 100 patients with i 
were referred by psyc: 
siveness in 36 percent of the 
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lower. Furthermore, 
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Given that some ep 
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al preoperatively. Eight 
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Moore 1997). 


elin noted that although there were a 


displayed a placid disposition, most 
ed and became threatening, quarrel- 
elin 1981). The high prevalence of 
s may be explained, in parts by the 
spitalized patients. 

d a highly select group 
(most of whom 


for years always 


tient: 
primarily limited to ho! 
65 Serafetinids assesse' 
seizures 
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ess among epileptic patients is much 
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curred in this group of patients. Seraferinids thought that most of the 
aggressive patients had an carly onset of epilepsy, but in his research he 
provided no statistical workup. He also thought that aggressiveness was 
more likely to occur in those patients with left dominant temporal lobe 
focus. Devinsky et al, utilizing the Buss-Durkee Hostility Inventory, 
subsequently noted that patients with a left temporal lobe focus scored 
higher on a suspicion scale than patients with right or bilateral temporal 
lobe focus. The left-lobe group appeared to harbor more resentment and 
hostility toward others than their calmer right-lobe counterparts. 

In an attempt to construct a scale that would adequately express 
the nuances of interictal personality disorder, Bear and Fedio (1977) 
reviewed the literature on the disorder and came up with 18 traits thatare 
characteristic of the syndrome. The researchers then used these 18 traits 
to construct a specific rating scale. Using this scale, they compared three 
groups: (1) patients with unilateral epileptic foci, (2) normal subjects, 
and (3) patients with neuromuscular disorders (Moore 1997). 


PROPOSED INTERICTAL TRAITS 


My emotions have b 
| so powerful chat they 


Thave had periods 
when I feel so full of 
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Circumstantiality 


Viscosity 


Loquacious; pedantic; 
overly detailed; 
peripheral 


Stickiness; tendency for 
repetition 


ZA 


People sometimes tell 
me that T have trouble 
getting to the point 
because of all the 

d 


Sometimes I keep at 
a thing so long that 
others may lose their 
patience with me. 


Sense of personal 
destiny 


Events given highly 
charged; personalized 
significance; ascribed 
to many features of 
patient’s life 


I think I have a special 
mission in life. 


Hypergraphia 


Keeping extensive 
diaries; de-tailed notes; 
writing auto-biography 
or novel 


I write down or copy 
many things. 


Religiosity 


Philosophical 
interest 


| 


Protestations of others, 


Holding deep 
religious beliefs; often 
idiosyncratic; multiple 
Conversions; mystical 
states 


I have had some very 
unusual religious 
experiences. 


Nascent metaphysic 
or moral speculations; 
cosmologic theories 


Cosmic helplessness; 
at hands of fate;” 


Thave spent a lot of 
time thinking about 
the origins of the world 
and life, 


I feel like a pawn in the 
hands of others. 
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Humorlessness; 
sobriety 


People should think 
about the point of 
many jokes more 
carefully instead of just 
laughing at them. 


People tend to take 
advantage of me. 


Paranoia 


(Table taken from Moore 1997, 182) 
BEHAVIORAL CHANGES AND THE BRAIN 


Even with all this current knowledge regarding the brain, behavior, and 
complex partial seizures, there is some related material regarding oe 
poral lobes and schizophrenia that can shed light on the causes of ti 
behavioral changes that are brought on by complex ip ne 
now accepted that dysfunction of the dorsolateral region ofthe a in 
lobe may be associated with several psychopathological es cr 
lobe lesions due to a variety of neurological ania nar 
patient to present signs and ome se ae nlk 


iatric diagnosis than wi Aa 
a psychiatric diagno: d complex partial seizures are (WO 


rea a ee ke i inherent correlation berween the 
iti isan inl r 
i ifferent conditions, there h er 
fe na at least partially, these two : 
Ivement with the temporal lobes. 
n an abundance of research 


two diseases. It appears that, 3 
heavily correlated due to their invo! ser 
ae a ed A sof volume in the brains of schizo- 
indi there is a los 
produced that indicates 


‘ ral gyros in 
f f the superior tempo 
: tion in volume of © d 1910), but only 
phrenics. a ee for some time (oaia to be specific to 
schizophrenia i parii: al, 1990). The effect app 997). Inaddition, 
conan S especially in males (Reite etal. 1997). 
the dominant cortex, 
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there isa strong correlation between the increase of thought disorder and 
volume reduction in the left posterosuperior temporal gyros (McCarley 
etal, 1993a). By comparison, there is a close association between audi- 
tory hallucinations and volume reduction in the more anterior regions 
of the superior temporal gyros (Barta et al. 1990). These findings are 
consistent with the findings that there is greater impairment in auditory 
processing than in visual processing in schizophrenia (Clark 1999). 
Apparently, one of the main functions of the temporal lobes is to 
regulate senses, instincts, and emotions. The tissue of these lobes consists 
of large neurons, which bring the information to the temporal lobes and 
small neurons, which have an inhibitory effect by triggering a series of 
interneurons that are connected to the long ones. Although many pieces 
of information regarding each sense or emotion comes to this part of 
ee. ces and control this information so 
perina bas t 7 e Lome 's attention to enable him 
fied umero ENE on the tas! Hat Hand: Howereh; due to the 
Person cannot control these ven oF $ Aoa eae 
divaibaties af the sense e i of i. oration and develops serious 
one lepoop an Ee i in the form of hallucinations 
reality and acre. , and inability to distinguish between 
There i 
E a of research that suggests a similar 
lobe epilepsy (Denslow et al 2001 Mie associated irti see 
tion caused by the seizure d i ). parently, the electrical stimula- 
loss does in schizophrenics, Th Se ia tie ein atslae 
symptoms of hallucination and erefore, 
the areas in the brain related oe 


the person manifests similar 
T control of emotions, When 
to control of sexuality and aggression are 
ity or hypersexuality, extremes of 
her symptoms mentioned above 
‘ace that the left temporal lobe has 
ty—distortion of a person’s religiosity 
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both among schizophrenics and people suffering from complex partial 


seizure can be observed. 

The episodes of seizures are a sm: 
the impact ona person's psyche and the 
an epileptic as a schizophrenic. Conseque 


the brain is more tolerable for epileptics, 
er than for schizophrenics. However, 


ople afflicted with this disease reflect a per- 
and aggressive and have an unusual sex life 
rds, the temporal lobe in its dysfunction 
d interictal personality. 


all portion of an epileptic’s life, so 
symptoms are not as intense for 
ntly, the devastation caused to 
and their ability to function 
in society is much bett once these 
experiences are prolonged, pe! 
sonality style that is religious 
and sense of mission. In other wo 
can be observed, which is then calle 
The symptoms of aura, seizure, and postictal symptoms could 
all be explained within the context of anatomy and functions of the 
2245). It should also be 


temporal lobe (Denslow et al 2001, 86:2231 
noted that there are many new theories regarding the causes and effects 


of epilepsy However, the purpose this book is not to answer all of these 
questions but to provide some general knowledge regarding the seizure 
disorder in order to understand this discussion. Without doubt, future 
advances in medicine will be able to shed better light on this devastat- 


ing condition. 
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WERE THE PROPHET MUHAMMAD'S 
WORDS DIVINE OR WERE THEY 
CAUSED BY EPILEPSY? 


The Middle East is aflame with war, and the conflict between East and 
West is so pronounced that some are calling it World War III. The fighting 
is not so much between nations as between the forces of religions. 


Few men have affected mankind as much as the Prophet Muhammad. 

But since the early years of Islam there have been those who have. 
questioned if his revelations were divine or were the result.of an epileptic =," 
condition. Although many authors have investigated this notion, there ` 

has never been a comprehensive examination of thie matter until Sword* , 
and Seizure. This book is an in-depth investigation-of the question: The y's 3 
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